4-H  Club  Field  Crops  winner,  Ray  Riley  from  Texas,  tells  Mari  Jo  Engstrom.  a  Chicago  Junior  Achievement  worker, 
about  a  champion  steer  from  an  American  farm— a  feature  attraction  at  the  1951  International  Live  Stock  Exposition. 


Leaders  of  our  future  •  • . 


America  has  begim  a  new  year. 

Who  is  there  among  us  who  does  not  hope  that  1952 
will  mean  a  lessening  of  tension  between  nations?  That 
it  will  see  inflation  held  in  check?  Our  economic  house 
in  better  order?  Above  all,  who  does  not  pray  for  freedom 
and  peace  for  the  whole  world? 

The  future  we  all  hope  our  nation  will  achieve  is  linked 
inseparably  with  our  young  people. 

Their  eagerness  to  accept  responsibility  wins  our  ad¬ 
miration.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm  boys  and  girls 
are  enrolled  in  4-H  Clubs;  older  boys  are  active  in  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America.  Through  their  accomplish¬ 
ments  many  farm  boys  and  girls  win  scholarships  to  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  International  Harvester  provides 
some  of  these  scholarships. 


City  boys  and  girk  —  thousands  of  them  — learn  the 
responsibilities  of  business  through  the  Junior  Achieve¬ 
ment  movement.  They  organize  and  operate  small  com¬ 
panies  of  their  own,  some  of  which  Harvester  also  spon¬ 
sors.  Millions  of  other  young  people  are  enthusiastic  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  or  belong  to  other  organizations  that 
help  prepare  them  for  citizenship. 

The  brightest,  surest  hope  for  America  rests  with  these 
young  people  from  farm  and  city.  Though  they  live  in  a 
time  of  crisis,  they  are  unafraid.  They,  and  they  alone,  can 
bring  the  much-needed  leadership,  courage  and  deter¬ 
mination  to  keep  America  great  and  free. 

As  an  institution  which  could  grow  to  its  present  stature 
only  in  a  free  land.  International  Harvester  will  continue 
to  work  with  young  people ...  to  develop  talents  dedicated 
to  a  greater  America. 


INTERNATIONAL  M  HARVESTER 

Chkage  1,  Illinois 

Builder  cf  products  that  pay  for  thomso/ves  in  use  .  .  .  International  Trucks  *  McCormick  farm 
Bquipment  and  farmall  Tractors  *  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Unite  •  Refrigeratort  and  freezert 
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A  ton  of  cool 

to  moke  each  ton  of  steel! 


1  Coking  ovens  like  these  “bake" 
*  coal  into  coke.  Nearly  pure 
carbon,  this  coke  will  help  smelt  iron 
from  its  ore. 


n  A  steel  furnace  in  full  blast. 
*  Hot  air,  forced  under  pressure 
through  this  converter,  is  producing 
high-grade  steel. 


^  Bridges,  skyscrapers,  automo- 
•  biles— nearly  everything  we 
have  is  made  of  steel  or  by  steel  .  .  . 
and  without  coal  there’d  be  no  steel! 


Just  as  today's  way  of  life  depends  upon  steel, 
so  does  steel  depend  upon  coal.  Each  ton  of  steel 
takes  one  ton  of  coall 

Coal,  baked  into  coke,  not  only  supplies  heat  for 
the  smelting  process,  but,  during  this  process,  also 
supplies  the  carbon  dioxide  necessary  to  free  the 
iron  from  its  ore. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  today’s  huge  steel  produc¬ 
tion  takes  a  lot  of  coal— and  America  is  fortunate 
in  having  lots  ctf  coal— enough  to  last  for  many 
hundreds  of  years.  And  this  coal  is  mined  by  the 
world’s  most  highly  productive  and  efficient  coal 
industry. 

Each  year  the  managers  of  America’s  8,000  inde¬ 
pendently  owned  and  operated  coal  mines  invest 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  research,  in¬ 
creased  mechanization,  new  mine  properties,  and 


in  building  giant  preparation  plants  to  serve  the 
country  better  with  all  the  coal  the  country  needs 
—now  and  for  the  future. 


BITUMINOUS  #  COAL 


BITUMINOUS  COAU  INSTITUTB 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Assocution 

^  Washiiiaton,  D.  C 


BHumineui  Cool  Imtitirio,  Edwcotioiiol  Dopf. 
Soirthorn  Buildinf,  Woohington  S,  0.  C. 

Please  send  me  your  educational  kit  containing 
free  teaching  aids  on  bituminous  coal.  This  packet 
includes  special  materials  for  the  teacher,  with 
specimen  copies  of  items  available  for  classroom 
distribution,  including  the  new  illustrated  booklet, 
“The  Bituminous  CoiU  Story,”  and  the  latest  U.S.A. 
Coal  Map. 
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You1l  find  our 
experience  helpful, 
our  service  convenient 


Advanced  use-features 
win  teachers’  approval 


Our  service  is  prompt,  friendly, 
by  a  well-informed  staff  with  a 
wealth  of  experience  that  can 
help  solve  your  problems  in 
the  quickest,  most  satisfactory 
way.  Large  warehouse  stocks 
insure  shipment  without  delay. 
Make  us  your  convenient  head- 
quaners  for  all  school  needs. 
Your  free  copy  of  our  complete 
catalog  is  ready.  Send  for  it 
today. 


Teachers  find  this  an  ideal,  economical  combination  for  positioning  pupils  in 
ways  that  help  make  teaching  easier,  and  aid  toward  better  classroom  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  famous  "Ten-Twenty"  desk-top  is  the  only  one  that  adjusts,  easily 
and  quickly,  to  the  three  positions  (20°,  10°,  and  level)  needed  to  accommodate 
all  types  of  school  work.  It  also  opens  wide  for  convenient  access  to  a  roomy, 
sanitary,  one-piece,  steel  book-box.  The  accompanying  No.  368  Envoy  Qiair  is 
outstanding  for  funaional  beauty,  posture,  comfort,  lightness,  durability. 


Use  our  Catalog  as  a 
time-saving  guide 
to  the  best 

School  Seating 
School  Tables 
Auditorium  Seating 
Folding  Chairs 
Church  Furniture 
Stadium  Chairs 
Bleachers 

Office,  Library  and  General 
Furniture 

Filing  and  Storage  Cabinets 
Laboratory  Equipment 
Window  Shades 
Heaters  and  Toilets 
Primary  Materials 
Duplicating  Equipment 
Janitorial  Supplies 
Chalkboards  and  Supplies 
Maps  and  Globes 
Visual  Equipment  and 
Supplies 

Office  and  Library  Supplies 

School  Papers 

Athletic  Goods 

Art  Materials 

Flags 


American  Progressive  Table  No.  328 
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with  “Ten-Twenty”  Book  Box,  Envoy  Chair 
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kmmku  Eney  Dwk  He.  312 

Strongest,  most  convenient  desk 
of  its  type.  Desk-top  adjusts  easily 
for  height,  has  a  10°  slope  for  com¬ 
fortable  reading  and  writing. 
Roomy,  sanitary  book  cabinet. 
Available  seat  heights:  13',  15',  17'. 
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This  Month's  Cover 

It  is  a  proud  moment  for  children  and  community  when  the  first  flag  is  raised 
on  the  flagpole  of  a  new  school  building.  Something  of  this  feeling  appears  in 
the  photograph  by  Harold  M.  Lambert  Studios  on  this  month's  cover.  For  detail, 
on  the  new  buildings  that  are  rising,  planned  or  contemplated  in  New  Jersey 
today,  see  the  article.  Classrooms,  Classrooms,  Still  More  Classrooms,  on  page  192 
of  this  issue. 


PUBLICATION  AND  EDITORIAL  OFFICES  —  The  New  Jersey  Educational 
Review  is  published  ten  times  a  year— on  the  first  of  each  month  from  September 
to  June — by  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  The  Office  of  Publication  is 
Hudson  Dispatch,  MS  -  SRth  Street,  Union  City,  N.  J.  The  Editorial  Office  is  at 
IM  W.  State  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Telephone  Trenton  9179.  Entered  as  second 
class  mail  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Union  City,  New  Jersey,  under  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1912.  Accepted  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  in 
Para.  4,  Sec.  538,  Act  of  May  28,  1925.  Postmaster:  If  unclaimed  please  send 
Form  3578  to  Publisher  at  180  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

MEMBERSHIP  —  The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  $1.00,  $2.00,  or  $5.00  entitles  a 
member  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year.  One  dollar  of  each  membership  fee 
is  for  the  Review.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  $2.00  per  year.  Single 
copies  are  2S  cents. 

TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems 
involving  tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Teacher  Welfare.  Chairman  of  this  Committee  Is  Ethel  M.  Sheldon,  Liberty 
School,  Bloomfield. 
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mu  SUMMER  ENJOY 


via  NorAeasf ! 

TUi  summer  choose  picturesque 
New  England  for  your  most 
memorable  vacation  —  and 
enjoy  aere  of  it  by  flying 
luxuriously  via  NORTHEAST 
from  New  York  to  any  one  of 
34  key  New  England  points. 

You’ll  relish  New  England’s 
lovely  lakes  and  seashore  and 
mountains  from  the  air . . . 
you’ll  arrive  rested  and  relaxed, 
hours  sooner.  This  summer  enjoy 
New  England,  enjoy  NORTHEAST 
—  perfect  companions  for  a 
perfect  vacation. 

RCSOVilTIOm:  Phone  or 
write  your  Travel  Agent  — or 
write  us  at  Logan  Airport  East 
Boston,  Mass. 

MoHjieasf 
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Succe^^ul 


Emmett  A.  Betts  ani  Caeoltn  M.  Welch 

Betts  Basic  Readers  •  The  Language  Arts  Series 


Delightful  stories  in  these  readers  capture  children’s 
interest  and  motivate  reading.  Phonics,  structural 
analysis,  and  other  word-recognition  skills  are 
taught  in  meaningful  situations.  Emphasis  is  on 
teaching  children  to  think  and  to  study. 

Story  Books,  Study  Books,  Teacher’s  Guide  Books,  Grades  1-6 


Matrda  Bailey  and  Ulun  W.  Leavell 

The  Mastery  of  Reading 

This  exciting  new  literature  series  features  fast-moving  selec¬ 
tions  which  challenge  the  imagination.  It  includes  the  best  of 
the  old  and  the  best  of  the  new,  with  emphasis  upon  modem 
selections.  Reading  skills  are  developed  with  care;  stress  is 
on  comprehension,  speed,  and  vocabulary. 

Textbooks,  Study  Books,  Teacher’s  Guides  Grades  7  through  12 


American  Book  Company  now^yoa  3^  n“  y.’ 


The  Greatest  Names  in  Elementary  Arithmetic! 

Brueckner  —  Merton  —  Grossnickle 

again  combine  to  give  yon  America’s  newest  and  finest  series  of  Arithmetic 
textbooks.  .  .  .  Here  they  are— the  “All  New”  1952  WINSTON  ARITHMETICS! 


DISCOVERING  NUMBERS 

Grade 

3 

LEARNING  NUMBERS 

Grade 

4 

EXPLORING  NUMBERS 

Grade 

5 

UNDERSTANDING  NUMBERS 

Grade 

6 

THINKING  WITH  NUMBERS 

Grade 

7 

KNOWING  ABOUT  NUMBERS 

Grade 

8 

By  integrating  the  use  of  manipulative  and  visual  aids  with  textbook  instruction, 
this  new  WINSTON  Series  features  the  “Big  3”  of  a  meaningful  program: 

Seeing  —  Doing  —  Understanding 
ARITHMETIC! 

Where  others  iUuttrate,  WINSTON  vUualixe$  Arithmetic. 

Where  others  feature  formal  presentations  of  ahstractions,  WINSTON  features 
Pupil  Discovery  of  number  concepts. 

For  further  information,  write: 

THE  JOHN  Cs  WINSTON  COMPANY 

1010  Arch  Street  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


SAM  B.  McOOWELL 
ROBERT  M.  WAYMAN 


Represented  in  New  Jersey  by: 

328  Gardnar  Avenue 
East  AAain  Street 


Trenton 

Mendhom 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVtE 


ATTACKS 
CONCERN  ALL 


THE  REAL 
BATTLEGROVND 


WHAT  WE  CAN  DO 


WETE  BEEN  LUCKY 


At  year’s  end  a  Washington  correspondent  listed  the  Ten  Major  E)ducationaI 
Events  of  1951.  Second  on  that  list — perhaps  it  should  have  been  first — was  education’s 
counterattack  on  its  defamers  and  accusers.  One  of  the  battlegrounds — both  for 
attack  and  counterattack — was  New  Jersey.  There  is  evidence  that  the  attacks  will 
continue  this  year.  Schools  must  continue  to  defend  themselves. 

The  NJEA  and  its  Department  of  Superintendence  have  taken  the  lead  in 
defending  education  against  its  enemies.  They  have  assembled  information  about  the 
attackers,  and  used  that  information  to  good  advantage  at  key  points.  The  NJEIA  threw 
its  prestige  behind  teachers  who  were  openly  attacked  in  Englewood.  I  would  like 
to  remind  teachers  this  month  how  closely  each  of  us  is  concerned  in  these  attacks, 
wherever  they  appear,  and  how  important  is  the  need  for  unified,  coordinated  action 
against  them. 

Current  developments  in  the  battle  include  attempts  to  use  a  recent  article  by 
Assistant  Commissioner  Thomas  J.  Durell  in  the  November  Review  as  evidence  that 
school  policies  on  promotion  and  reports  reflect  what  our  enemies  call  “progressive” 
education.  There  nave  been  a  few  meetings  around  the  State  at  which  speakers — 
already  thoroughly  discredited — discuss  “red”  influences  on  our  teachers  and  text¬ 
books.  And  from  time  to  time,  groups  battling  over  school  budgets  and  other  local 
issues  use  campaign  materials  which  stem  from  national  organizations  whose  role  in 
attacking  public  education  is  well  known. 

The  dangers  of  such  developments  are  obvious.  New  Jersey,  like  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  faces  a  real  educational  crisis.  It  is  not  a  crisis  of  communism  in  the  schools, 
or  even  the  spread  of  “progressive”  methods  of  education.  It  is  a  problem  of 
maintaining  any  kind  of  Vocational  standards  in  the  face  of  mounting  enroHments, 
of  securing  in  a  defense  emergency  steel,  workers,  and  money  for  new  buildings  to 
house  our  pupils;  of  obtaining  qualified  teachers  when  other  careers  offer  greater 
financial  inducements;  of  finding  ways  of  financing  our  schools  without  overburdening 
our  home  and  property  owners.  Here  is  the  real  battleground;  cries  of  “communism” 
and  “progressivism”  must  not  distract  our  attention  from  the  main  front. 

Eiqually  serious  is  the  effect  of  these  attacks  on  the  morale  and  spirit  of  our  school 
systems.  If  teachers  are  afraid  to  teach  lest  they  be  misquoted;  if  superintendents  and 
principals  hesitate  to  initiate  new  ideas  lest  these  be  callV  “progreaaive”;  if  Boards  of 
Elducation  try  to  duck  their  responsibility  for  selecting  the  best  textbooks  available; 
education  as  we  know  it  can  come  to  a  full  stop  and  be  a  dead  repetition  of  meanin^eas 
routines. 

What  are  the  things  which  NJEA  and  the  great  body  of  teachers  can  do  in 
combatting  the  enemies  of  education? 

First,  we  can,  individually  and  collectively,  give  all  New  Jersey  children  the  very 
best  education  we  know  how  to  give,  and  at  the  same  time  let  the  people  know  why 
we  do  what  we  do.  We  need  to  develop  public  relations  technimies  for  our  aims  and 
our  methods.  Such  techniques  must  never  overshadow,  but  mercHy  reflect,  our  concern 
with  quality. 

Second,  we  can  wage,  strongly  and  aggressively,  our  campaigns  to  inform  the 
public  of  the  real  issues  of  education,  making  the  people  so  aware  of  the  vital  problems 
that  their  attention  cannot  be  distracted. 

Third,  we  can  defend  every  member  of  our  prof^ion  who  is  subjected  to  unrea¬ 
sonable  attacks  for  doing  the  job  he  is  paid  to  do.  Especially  we  can  insist  that 
everyone  who  makes  a  vague  charge  against  teacher  or  textbook  backs  innuendoes  with 
specific  evidence.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  no  use  for,  or  tolerance  of,  any  un- 
American  teaching,  either  communist  or  fascist. 

Fourth,  we  can  oppose  every  movement  for  probes  and  witch-hunts  which  by-pass 
the  regularly  constituted  educational  authorities.  Many  of  the  attacks  on  our  schools 
are  direct  reflections,  not  so  much  on  teachers  and  textbooks,  as  on  the  Legislature, 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  local  boards,  who  are  by  law  responsible  for  what 
the  schools  are  doing. 

In  such  a  time  as  this.  New  Jersey  is  fortunate  in  many  of  its  public  officials. 
Virtually  no  responsible  official  in  our  State  has  tried  to  make  political  capital  of  the 
attacks  on  education,  or  to  seek  scapegoats  when  the  going  got  rough.  From  time  to 
time  NJEA  has  disagreed  with  Governor  Driscoll  on  various  school  problems  such  as 
the  cigarette  tax.  Teachers  should  and  do  realize,  however,  that  on  problems  such  as 
this,  our  Governor  has  shovm  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  statesman  and  has  stood 
between  the  schools  and  many  who  do  not  wish  them  well. 
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ACT  ON  FOUR  PENSION  PROPOSALS 
TO  BETTER  FUND-STATE  RELATIONS 


An  end  to  the  problem  of  deficiency 
payments  by  the  State  to  the  Pension 
Fund  of  the  Teachers  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund  is  in  sight.  The  NJEA 
Delegate  Assembly,  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  Pension  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  have  approved  a  proposal  by 
which  the  State  would  make  annual 
payments  of  $2,000,000  a  year  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Pension  Fund  deficiency 
until  the  entire  obligation  for  the  prior 
service  of  present  entrant  members  is 
liquidated.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
would  take  approximately  16  years. 

This  proposal,  and  several  others  to 
improve  the  relationship  of  the  Fund 
to  the  State,  grew  out  of  a  conference 
in  December  between  the  NJEA’s  Pen¬ 
sion  Policy  Committee  and  the  Trus¬ 
tees,  including  State  Treasurer  Walter 
T.  Margetts.  At  that  conference  the 
whole  question  of  these  relationships 
was  explored  very  frankly,  and  the 
concern  of  the  teachers  over  recent 
legislation  made  clear. 

Out  of  it  grew  four  legislative  pro¬ 
posals.  One  is  for  a  bill  to  create 
a  Division  of  Pensions  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Treasury.  In  this  would 
be  grouped  the  several  state  retire¬ 
ment  systems  now  set  up  as  a  bureau 
in  the  Division  of  Budget  and  Ac¬ 
counting.  The  NJEA  has  asked  for 
several  amendments  in  the  draft  of 
this  bill,  with  the  officers  to  make  a 
final  decision  on  the  Association’s 
position.  If  the  changes  are  made, 
however,  approval  seems  likely. 

The  Delegate  Assembly  has  ap¬ 
proved  a  bill  to  broaden  somewhat 
the  investment  powers  of  the  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Investments,  which 
now  makes  investments  of  TP&AF 
funds,  subject  to  the  veto  power  of 
the  Trustees.  These  funds,  subject  to 
8U(h  veto  power,  could  be  invested, 
under  this  proposal,  in  obligations  of 
the  Government  of  Canada  and  its 
provinces  and  in  the  short  term  obli¬ 
gations  of  American  corporations. 
This  is  expected  to  increase  the  in¬ 
terest  earnings  of  the  Fund. 

The  NJEA  has  asked  that  a  meas¬ 
ure  be  prepared  to  insure  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  all  funds  of  the  various  retire¬ 
ment  systems.  There  had  been  some 
discussion  of  the  possibility  of  a 
“common  trust  fund”  method  of  op¬ 
eration  of  the  investments. 

TTie  NJEA  and  the  Treasurer 
seemed  in  agreement  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  that  any  commingling  of  funds 
would  be  undesirable. 

The  fixing  of  deficiency  payments 
at  $2,000,000  was  proposed  by  a 
group  consisting  of  George  B.  Buck, 
(Continaed  on  Page  209) 


Haddon  Hall  Center 
For  1952  Convention 

The  NJEA  Executive  Committee 
has  picked  Haddon  Hall  in  Atlantic 
City  as  the  headquarters  hotel  for 
the  1952  Convention.  The  dates  of 
the  1952  Convention  will  be  Thurs¬ 
day,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  Novem¬ 
ber  6,  7,  and  8. 


Select  April  26 
For  Conference, 
Hq.  Dedication 

Culminating  a  series  of  regional  con¬ 
ferences  for  local  teacher  organizations 
now  being  held,  the  NJEA  will  hold  a 
state-wide  Leadership  Conference  in 
Trenton  on  Saturday,  April  26.  At 
the  same  time  dedication  ceremonies 
will  be  held  for  the  new  Headquarters 
Building  of  the  Association.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Teachers  Organizations  has  been 
invited  to  cooperate  with  the  NJEA 
Leadership  Conference  Committee  in 
planning  the  program  for  the  April 
26  meeting. 

The  “NJEA  Drive-in”  Conferences 
now  under  way  represent  a  major  ex¬ 
pansion  of  Association  activity  in  the 
field  of  leadership  training  and  assist¬ 
ance  to  local  associations  in  planning 
their  programs.  They  grew  out  of  a 
conference  of  county  associations  held 
last  October  and  a  conference  for  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  teacher  associations 
of  the  15  largest  cities  in  the  State  held 
in  Newark  on  December  1. 

The  Drive-Ins  will  be  held  during 
February  and  early  March.  In  gen¬ 
eral  one  meetinff  is  scheduled  for  each 
two  counties.  The  meetings  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  activities  of  local  and  countv 
organizations,  methods  of  work,  and 
especially  their  work  in  the  fields  of 
salary  and  state  school  aid. 


Everett  Leaves, 
Applegate  Back 
On  NJEA  Staff 

Delmer  E.  Everett,  who  has  been 
field  representative  of  the  NJEA  this 
vear,  has  resigned  as  of  February  15. 
Mr.  Everett  has  accepted  a  position 
as  district  clerk  and  administrative 
(Continued  on  Page  209) 


Driscoll  Cracks 
Ceiling  Concept 
In  Budget  Plans 

Governor  Alfred  E.  Driscoll,  in  his 
annual  budget  message,  broke  with  the 
ceiling  concept  of  State  School  Aid 
by  recommending  more  than  a  million- 
dollar  increase  in  the  amounts  to  be 
distributed  to  New  Jersey  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  He  also  took  a  significant  prac¬ 
tical  step  toward  tax  reform  by  pro¬ 
posing  a  Bureau  of  Tax  Equalization, 
with  $98,000  appropriated  for  its  sup¬ 
port  during  the  coming  year. 

The  Governor  devoted  a  substantial 
part  of  his  budget  message  to  con¬ 
sideration  of  New  Jersey  tax  prob¬ 
lems.  He  said : 

“During  1951  more  than  half 
the  States  holding  legislative  sessions 
boosted  the  rates  of  at  least  one  major 
tax.  Three  States  adopted  general  sales 
taxes,  while  two  States  raised  existing 
sales  tax  rates.  Eight  States  inereased 
gasoline  tax  rates;  four  States  boosted 
cigarette  taxes;  two  imposed  new  ciga¬ 
rette  taxes.  Seven  States  imposed  higher 
taxes  on  the  manufacture,  distribution 
or  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Hiree 
States  chose  to  raise  their  income  tax 
rates.  New  Jersey  continued  its  policy 
of  holding  the  line  and  avoiding  new 
taxes.” 

He  did,  however,  urge  that  New 
Jersey  “promptly  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  afforded  us  by  die 
Constitution  so  that  our  tax  burdens 
may  be  justly  and  fairly  apportioned 
among  our  citizens.” 

The  $12,561,612.06  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  recommends  for  the  Department 
of  Education  in  his  general  State 
budget  compares  with  $10,948,958.50 
appropriated  in  1952.  This  includes 
$6,860,611.00  for  the  State  University. 
The  $10,178,798  recommended  for  the 
Teachers*  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
is  identical  with  the  amount  appropri¬ 
ated  last  year. 

Under  State  Aid  the  Governor  rec¬ 
ommends  a  total  of  $26,109,880.68  as 
compared  with  $25,099,330.00  appro¬ 
priated  last  year.  Included  in  this  are 
the  following  items: 

1952  1953 

Formula  Aid,  under  Pascoe  Act 

$11,087,192.25  $11,458,490.75 

Transportation 

$3,107,439.29  $3,334,997.72 

Aid  under  Armstrong  Act 
$6,474,845.00  $6,634,821.04 

Salary  recommendations  for  State 
employees  were  $8,526,818  over  last 
year’s  appropriation.  This  includes 
regular  increments.  The  Governor  also 
recommended  a  $2,000,000  capital  out¬ 
lay  appropriation  toward  a  Rutgers 
library. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


NEW  JERSEY  EDVCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Minutes  of  the  Delegate  Assembly 
January  19,  1952 


The  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  met  at  the 
Stacy  Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N.  J.  at  10:00 
A.M.  on  Saturday,  January  19.  President 
William  R.  Stover  presided.  A  roll  call 
showed  a  quorum  present,  and  by  motion 
duly  made  and  passed  William  O’Keefe  was 
seated  as  a  proxy  delegate  for  Mary  R. 
Powers  of  Bergen  G>unty. 

Raymond  C  Bergen  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Order  of  Business  and  Rules 
of  Procedure  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
rules  of  procedure  as  distributed.  The 
motion  was  seconded  and  passed. 

Ruland  Anderson,  chairman  of  the 
Pension  Policy  Committee,  reported  on  a 
meeting  of  that  committee  with  the  Trustees 
of  the  Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund, 
including  State  Treasurer  Margetts,  in  New¬ 
ark  on  December  1,  and  on  legislative  pro¬ 
posals  growing  out  of  that  meeting,  ^e 
Committee  submitted  the  foUowing  recom¬ 
mendations: 

1.  Regarding  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  create  a 
Division  of  Pensions  in  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury: 

(a)  to  delete  the  word  uniform  in  para¬ 
graph  5c  of  the  bill  as  drafted; 

(b)  to  include  suggestions  hy  Mr.  Buck 
so  that  the  Trustees  would  decide  what 
information  and  records  are  to  be  kept, 
and  the  Treasurer  would  decide  the 
forms,  etc.  for  keeping  it; 

(c)  that  the  officers  of  the  Association 
be  given  authority  to  take  action  on  the 
bill  at  the  proper  time. 

(Mr.  Anderson  explained  that  this  bill 
would  bring  the  Fund  closer  to  the  State 
Treasurer  and  is  supposed  to  clarify,  to 
some  extent,  the  duties  and  relationships 
of  tbe  State  Treasurer  and  the  Trustees 
in  regard  to  the  Fund.  The  (Committee 
approves  of  the  bill  in  general,  with  the 
changes  suggested  above.) 

2.  Approval  of  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  broaden 
the  investment  powers  of  the  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Investment,  to  permit  the  invest¬ 
ing  of  funds,  including  those  of  the  Teachers 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund,  in  obligations 
of  the  Government  of  (Canada  and  its  prov¬ 
inces,  and  in  the  short  term  (12  mo.)  obliga¬ 
tions  of  American  corporations. 

(Mr.  Anderson  stated  that  this  measure 
has  the  approval  of  the  State  Investment 
Council  and  specifically  of  Mr.  Ray,  who 
represents  the  TP4AF  Trustees  on  that 
Council.  It  is  expected  to  increase 
interest  earnings,  and  does  not  change 
the  veto  power  of  the  TP&AF  Trustees 
over  investments.) 

3.  That  a  bill  be  prepared  and  supported 
by  the  Association  to  insure  the  separation 
for  all  time  of  the  funds  of  the  various 
retirement  systems,  as  against  the  ‘‘common 
trust  fund”  method  of  operation  by  the 
State  Investment  (Council. 

(This  is  designed  to  eliminate  any 
possible  commingling  of  the  funds  of  the 
various  retirement  systems  being  ad¬ 
ministered  in  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury.) 

4.  Approvd  of  a  bill  to  fix  the  deficiency 
certification  by  the  Trustees  for  payment  to 
the  Pension  Fund  of  the  TP&AF  at  42,000,- 
(KX)  a  year. 

(This  measure  is  designed  to  end  the 
present  situation  in  which  the  Trustees 
annuatty  certify  some  $4,000,000  as  a 
Deficiency  Payment  to  the  Pension  Fund 
to  cover  prior  service  of  present  entrant 
membns,  and  the  Legislature,  on  recom¬ 


mendation  of  the  (^vernor,  annually 
appropriates  only  $1,500,000.  As  a  result 
the  annual  certifications  have  been  in¬ 
creasing  each  year,  to  cover  amounts 
certified  but  unpaid  in  previous  years.) 

5.  That  the  Association  seek  to  delete  the 
July  1,  1951  date  in  the  present  minimum 
pension  law,  and  not  act  until  a  cost  study 
is  available,  on  that  part  of  the  original 
proposal  for  amending  the  minimum  pension 
law  to  permit  teachers  to  use  uncredited 
service  before  1919  to  meet  the  20-year 
requirement  for  a  minimum  pension. 

(It  appears  impossible  to  prepare  a 
cost  study,  in  time  for  legislative  action, 
of  the  second  part  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  Delegate  Assembly 
in  November,  and  there  is  question  of 
the  relationship  between  this  proposal 
and  the  bill  to  permit  teachers  employed 
in  New  Jersey  before  1919  to  purchase 
credit  for  all  prior  service  in  our  State. 
It  seems  of  primary  importance  to  make 
the  present  minimum  pension  law  apply 
to  people  who  retire  after  July  1,  1951.) 

Miss  Housman  was  granted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  as  a  representative  of  the  Re¬ 
tired  Teachers  and  urged  that  this  study  be 
made  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Springer, 
seconded  and  passed  to  adopt  the  report  of 
the  Pension  Policy  Committee,  including  its 
five  recommendations. 

Mr.  Stover  then  introduced  William  Kurtz 
as  both  an  Assemblyman  from  Middlesex 
County  and  a  member  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly. 

John  Parker,  chairman  of  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee,  reported  for  that  commit¬ 
tee  on  a  retraest  by  Mr.  Robinson  for  a 
recount  of  the  votes  in  the  election  of 
Treasurer  of  the  Association.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  there  be  no  re¬ 
count  of  the  election  votes  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  That  Mr.  Robinson  did  not  register  a 
complaint  until  after  the  officers  were 
installed ; 

2.  that  Mr.  Robinson  had  a  duly  desig¬ 
nated  representative  present  during  the 
count ; 


‘‘Okay  Sergeant,  I’ll  take  over  now.** 


3.  that  Mr.  Robinson  stated  he  wouldn't 
take  the  office  if  he  won  the  recount; 

4.  that  Mr.  Robinson’s  only  suggestions 
were  for  improvement  of  elections  pro¬ 
cedures; 

5.  that  the  Committee  is  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  headquarters  staff  of  NJEA  and 
the  committee  members  handled  the 
election  to  the  best  of  their  ability;  and 

6.  that  both  candidates  expressed  complete 
satisfaction  srith  the  manner  in  v^ich 
the  votes  were  counted. 

The  Committee  also  recommended  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  request  to  with¬ 
draw  his  request  for  a  recount,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  appreciation  of  Mr.  Robinson’s 
recommended  dianges  in  elections  pro¬ 
cedures,  which  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Elections  Procedures  com- 
mittee. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Roberto  and  seconded 
to  adopt  the  report.  It  was  moved  by  Mr. 
DeVito,  seconded  and  lost  to  consider  the 
two  recommendations  individually.  Mr. 
Roberts  motion  was  then  passed. 

Qaude  B.  Kleinfelter,  Legislative  Chair¬ 
man,  reviewed  the  legislative  program  of  the 
Association  as  print^  in  the  January  Re¬ 
view.  After  brief  discussion  of  the  methods 
by  which  school  districts  may  change  claasi- 
firation,  the  importance  of  retirement  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  fields  of  3S-year  half  pay  and 
survivor  benefits,  and  possible  amendments 
to  the  bill  concernin|;  the  title  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  It  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Gunter,  seconded  and  passed  to  accept  the 
reMit. 

uic  Groezinger  reported  for  the  NEA 
Coordinating  Committee  that  membership  in 
the  National  Education  Association  is 
slightly  under  last  year,  and  that  member¬ 
ship  appears  pegged  at  about  11,000,  about 
43  percent  of  potential  enrollment.  He 
emphasized  the  importance  of  an  active 
campaign  by  NEA  collectors  and  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  support  of  professional  organiza¬ 
tions.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bioren,  seconded 
and  passed  to  accept  the  report. 

President  Stover  reported  on  the  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Higher  Education  and  Professional 
Standards,  emphasizing  the  value  of  the 
professional  activities  of  the  Association.  He 
especially  called  attention  to  the  proposal 
for  a  national  group  to  accredit  teacher- 
training  institutions,  and  to  the  need  of 
deepening  and  widening  our  concern  with 
FTA  chapters  in  New  Jersey. 

It  was  moved  by  Miss  Ryan,  seconded  and 
passed  to  appropriate  $400  from  free  balance 
for  the  Committee  on  Dues  and  Services,  and 
$350  from  free  balance  for  the  Elections 
Procedures  Committee. 

Mr.  Bioren  raised  the  question  of  a  pro¬ 
vision  granting  30  days  in  which  to  ask  for 
a  recount  of  votes,  and  after  some  discussion. 
President  Stover  referred  the  suggestion  to 
the  Elections  Procedures  Committee.  Mr. 
De  Vita,  as  chairman  of  that  committee 
invited  other  suggestions. 

Mr.  Springer  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Spald¬ 
ing,  former  superintendent  in  Passaic,  re¬ 
garding  discrimination  in  the  World  Organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Teaching  Profession  and  in 
the  NEA.  After  lengthy  discussion,  it  was 
moved,  seconded  and  passed  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  either  designate  an  existing  committee 
or  if  necessary  appoint  another  committee 
to  study  the  problem  and  to  report  on  h  to 
the  Delegate  Assembly.  President  Stover 
made  clear  that  he  would  refer  it  to  the 
NEA  (Coordinating  Committee. 

After  some  miscellaneous  discussion  of 
the  need  for  State  Aid,  progress  in  the 
matter  of  NJEA  insurance,  and  the  need 
for  public  relations  material^  h  was  moved, 
seconded  and  passed  that  tbe  meeting 
adjourn. 

FainaicK  L  Hipp, 
Executive  Secret^ 
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By  SAMUEL  E.  WITCHELL* 

Glaseboro  State  Teachers  College 


WANTED  !!!! 

Hundreds  of  young  men  and  women 
of  rision  and  vigor.  Unprecedented  op¬ 
portunities  for  young  professional  people 
who  would  like  a  challenging  chance  to 
be  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  an  im¬ 
portant  development.  Applications  will 
be  received  by  almost  any  school  board 
in  South  Jersey.  Openings  yearly — ^for  the 
next  decade. 


SUCH  AM  advertisement  might  well  run 
not  only  in  educational  journals  but 
also  in  bar-association  papers,  social 
work  leaflets,  church  bulletins,  medical 
publications  and  countless  commercial 
journals.  The  reason  is  obvious  to 
anyone  who  has  been  following  the 
trends  in  New  Jersey  from  Trenton  to 
Cape  May.  Barring  completely  un¬ 
foreseen  events.  South  Jersey  should 
experience  in  the  next  ten  years  a 
growth  that  has  had  only  a  few  par- 
aflels  in  recent  history  in  the  east 
The  chances  are  substantial  that  we 
shall  see  revolutionary  changes,  in  the 
period  in  question,  which  will  make 
cities  out  of  towns,  and  towns  out  of 
unpopulated  stretches  of  what  is  now 
considered  uninviting  land  in  the  lower 
Delaware  River  basin.  Research  done 
by  Greater  Philadel{diia-South  Jersey 
planning  groups  indicates  that  a 
growth  of  a  million  in  the  population 
of  die  Philadelphia-Camden  area  and 
its  periphery  is  not  out  of  die  ques¬ 
tion.  A  large  part  of  the  growth,  it 
is  believed,  will  be  on  the  Jersey  side 
of  the  river. 

The  statistical  facts  regarding  the 
changes  already  in  progress  have  been 

S'ven  so  much  publicity  recendy  that 
ey  win  not  be  reiterated  here.  Suffice 
it  to  remind  ourselves  at  this  point  of 
die  new  steel  mills  near  Trenton,  the 
new  mills  at  the  border  of  Woodbury, 
oil-refinery  expansion  along  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  die  already-operating  and  plan- 
ned-for  transportation  facilities  and  the 
activity  in  the  building  industry.  These 
all  point  to  a  local  reversal  of  the 
general  trend  shown  by  the  census  of 
1950  which  indicated  a  shift  of  popu¬ 
lation  toward  the  west  and  a  corres¬ 
ponding  shift  of  industrial  activity  in 
the  same  direction.  The  facts  about 
material  devdopments  have  been  much 


publicized.  However,  the  problems  to 
which  we  must  address  ourselves,  as 
professional  people  in  general  and  edu¬ 
cators  in  particular,  concern  the  “hu¬ 
man  equation”  in  the  “social  mathe¬ 
matics”  which  must  accompany  those 
devdopments.  There  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  physical  planning  going  on. 
This  b  an  appeal  for  appropriate  and 
adequate  social  planning. 

Physical  and  social  planning  must 
be  co-incidental,  or  chaos,  socid  prob¬ 
lems  of  great  magnitude,  and  losses 
in  human  values  will  be  the  inevitable 
resulte.  The  members  of  our  profes¬ 
sion,  because  they  should  be  essentially 
humanitarian  in  motives,  must  concern 
themselves  in  a  wide  project  of  adult 
as  well  as  childhood  education  to  pre¬ 
pare  communities  for  growing  pains 
as  well  as  growrth,  for  the  backwash 
of  progress  as  well  as  commercial  ad¬ 
vancement  The  challenge  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  clear. 

THE  PROBLEM 

If  only  half  of  the  authoritative  pre¬ 
dictions  prove  to  be  sound,  Southern 
New  Jersey  is  due  to  be  a  focal  point 
for  the  study  of  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  our  era — sodal 
mobility.  The  challenging  problems 
we  have  already  faced  (not  always 
wisely)  witii  the  migrant  worker  will 
appear  as  penny-ante,  compared  with 
the  high  stakes  in  the  problems  of 
population  movements  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  As  we  watch  the  developments 
in  the  Trenton  area,  the  Paulsboro- 
Gibbstown  sections,  in  Woodbury, 
Vineland,  Bridgeton,  Millville  and  in 
many  adjacent  small  population  centers 
which  are  becoming  increasingly  de¬ 
sirable  as  places  to  house  the  workers 
who  are  flowing  toward  New  Jersey, 
we  see  the  beginning  of  a  tide  of 
problems  concerned  with  social  mo¬ 
bility. 

Mobility  is  both  physical  and  social, 
horizontal  (from  place  to  place)  and 
vertical  (up  and  down  the  social  lad¬ 
der).  The  absorption  of  new  people 
is  more  than  a  physical  problem.  In 
fact,  in  thb  day  of  advanced  tech¬ 
nology,  the  providing  of  housing,  dif¬ 
ficult  as  that  problem  is,  becomes  sec¬ 
ondary  in  complexity  to  the  problem 


of  social  absorption,  of  providing  for 
the  strains  of  displacement. 

Displacement  is  not  only  a  problem 
for  those  who  come  to  our  region. 
Social  displacement,  including,  re¬ 
placement  of  older  residents  in  the 
social  order  of  each  region,  is  a  major 
difficulty.  Among  those  who  will  come 
will  be  unskilled  workers.  But  with 
them  will  be  skilled  technicians  and 
professionals  who  will  bring  a  great 
potential  of  leadership  and  community 
contribution.  Our  State  will  receive 
not  just  numbers  of  people.  It  will 
fall  heir  to  great  human  resources. 
The  utilization  of  this  new  human 
wealth,  quite  as  much  as  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  material  fortune,  should  be 
planned  for  intelligently. 

MOVINO  CHILDREN 

The  Department  of  Labor  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  ascertained 
that  one  out  of  each  eight  children  in 
our  State  had  his  residence  moved  in 
1950.  One  can  easily  imagine  the  kind 
of  a  ratio  that  will  appear  in  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  family  stability  during  the  next 
ten  years.  And  the  members  of  our 
profession  will  be  remiss  in  their  duties 
if  they  are  not  prepared  for  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  instabili^  upon  the  children 
in  their  classrooms.  The  basic  wishes 
for  adventure  and  new  experiences 
will  certainly  be  cared  for  in  many 
children.  But  the  other  basic  wishes 
identified  so  adequately  by  W.  I. 
Thomas — security,  response,  recogni¬ 
tion — must  be  equally  well  cared  for, 
or  frustration,  neurosis  and  even 
psychosis,  will  result. 

Every  child  has  the  basic  right  to 
be  wanted.  Our  migrant  children  (up¬ 
on  whose  families  we  depend  for  a 
part  of  our  economic  welfare  in  this 
state)  have  not  always  experienced  the 
warm  satisfaction  of  being  wanted  in 
the  classrooms  or  in  the  communities 
of  our  State.  Both  genetic  increase 
and  congregate  increase  in  population 
seem  to  be  inevitable,  for  the  next 
few  years.  Additions  to  classroom 


•Mr.  Witchell  is  Dean  of  Men  at  Glass- 
boro  STC  and  a  member  of  the  NJEA’s 
Long  Time  Planning  G>mmittee.  He  it 
also,  at  this  article  shows,  a  perceptirs 
student  of  social  change. 
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facilities  will  be  only  a  partial  answer 
to  our  problems  of  wise  absorption. 
The  children  are  coming.  They  must 
be  housed.  But  they  must  also  be 
wanted. 

PLAN  NOW 

If  we  are  to  face  adequately  the 
challenge  of  the  next  decade,  every 
community  must  begin  to  plan  for 
eventualities.  This  planning  can  be 
done  by  existing  groups,  but  it  will 
be  inconsequential  if  the  problems  dis¬ 
cussed  are  only  the  problems  of  zoning 
ordinances,  business  licenses  and  physi¬ 


cal  expansion.  Professional  persons 
must  be  included  by  the  commercial 
interests  in  all  analyses.  School  boards, 
after  studying  population  trends  and 
predictions,  should  get  options  on  land 
at  acreage  prices  rather  than  wait  for 
the  purchase  of  the  same  land  at  lot 
prices.  It  seems  equally  clear  that 
similar  planning  should  be  done  for 
hospital  sites,  community  service 
centers,  etc.  Provision  must  be  made 
now  for  the  supply  of  professional 
workers,  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers  and 
clergymen,  if  the  tremendous  jn'oblems 
of  human  adjustment  are  to  M  met 


When  we  face  the  enormity  of  our 
professional  task  for  the  next  decade 
we  might  have  one  of  two  general 
types  of  reaction.  We  can  experience 
weak-hearted  frustration,  or  we  can 
see  in  the  problems  a  magnificent  chal¬ 
lenge  to  our  skills.  Daniel  Boone,  the 
story  goes,  claimed  that  he  had  never 
been  lost.  When  challenged,  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  for  three  days  he  was 
mighty  confused.  But  he  was  never 
lost!  At  the  moment,  many  of  us  are 
confused.  But  are  we  lost?  We  have 
many  case  studies  to  examine  to  aid 
us  in  our  efforts.  We  can  study  the 
experiences  of  communities  on  Long 
Island  and  in  northern  New  Jersey  a 
generation  ago.  We  can  study  the 
recent  experiences  of  the  people  at 
Geneva,  Utah.  We  can  recollect  the 
problems  experienced  in  the  Penns 
Grove  and  Deepwater  areas  when  the 
great  DuPont  expansion  came  to  that 
territory.  We  can  prevent  many  mis¬ 
takes  by  studying  those  of  others. 


A  BUBBAN  OBOVP 


Our  observations  will  probably  lead 
us  to  a  re-evaluation  of  curricula  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  new  population. 
We  shall  certainly  see  that  our 
“Garden”  State,  which  has  the  most 
highly  industrialized  population,  vrill 
be  called  upon  to  meet  the  needs  of  not 
only  the  rural  interests  and  the  urban 
interests  but  of  the  rurban  population 
(those  who  live  in  what  census  sta¬ 
tistics  will  list  as  rural,  but  whose  lives 
include  complexities  of  urban  folk- 
ways). 

It  is  here  submitted  that  education 
on  every  level  can  provide  as  much 
of  the  answer  to  the  problems  of  the 
future  as  any  other  factor.  We  are 
being  challenged  to  provide  our  own 
professionals--^cher8,  lawyers,  doc¬ 
tors,  social  workers  and  clergymen. 
Those  professionals  must  be  grounded 
in  the  humanitarian  motivations  and 
social  techniques  which  will  counter¬ 
act  the  forces  of  delinquency,  crime 
and  vice  which  usually  accompany 
hij^  rates  of  social  mobility. 

For  those  who  love  to  come  to  grip 
with  social  problems,  for  young  pro¬ 
fessional  people  of  vision  and  vigor 
who  want  to  grow  with  and  aid  in 
the  formation  of  the  destinies  of  a 
community,  southern  New  Jersey  offers 
o{qx>rtunities  unlimited.  We  therefore 
say,  “(k>  south,  young  man  —  South 
Jersey,  that  is!” 
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A  Credit  Union  Grows 


The  Development  of  the  Essex  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union  Shows  How  Teachers  All  Over  the  State  Have 
SuccessfuUy  Met  Common  Financial  Problems  Together 

By  RICHARD  CAHILL 

Bloomfield* 


EARLY  twenty  thousand  modest-in* 

come  New  Jersey  teachers  have 
found  that  money  for  emergencies 
needn’t  come  from  loan  sharks,  un¬ 
willing  friends,  or  finance  corpora¬ 
tions.  Elnrolled  in  17  credit  unions, 
with  assets  of  $1,457,000.00,  they  have 
learned  to  help  each  other  to  pay  for 
medical  bills,  insurance,  hospitaliza¬ 
tion,  automobiles,  education,  travel, 
furniture  and  other  reasons  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  mention. 

A  credit  union,  of  course,  is  a  co¬ 
operative  savings  and  loan  association. 
It  is  a  group,  usually  under  the  same 
employer,  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  money  and  making  their  com¬ 
bined  savings  of  service  to  the  entire 
group.  To  state  it  rather  simply,  it  is 
a  group  saving  for  the  rainy  day,  multi- 
|died  so  that  the  savings  of  a  group 
of  workers  are  available  for  anyone  in 
the  same  group  who  has  a  legitimate 
credit  need.  The  person  who  needs 
the  money  goes  to  his  own  credit  union 
to  borrow  and  without  loss  of  his  self- 
respect  or  pride. 

Each  member  of  the  credit  union 
'lias  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  (25  cents) 
and  to  purchase  at  least  one  share  of 
stock  costing  $5.(X).  These  shares  may 
be  purchased  in  small  installments  of 
as  little  as  25  cents  or  bought  outright 
No  one  can  borrow  from  a  credit 
union  before  he  has  qualified  as  a 
member,  which  may  be  after  he  has 
paid  his  entrance  fee  and  the  first 
share  of  stock.  A  member  may  bor¬ 
row  up  to  $400  on  his  signature,  plus 
the  amount  of  savings  he  has  invested 
as  shares.  Secured  loans  may  be  made 
on  larger  amounts  at  lower  interest 
rates.  The  usual  small  loan  carries  a 
one  per  cent  interest  charge  per  month 
on  the  unpaid  balance.  Thus  a  $100 
loan  repaid  in  six  equal  monthly  in¬ 
stallments  cannot  cost  the  borrower 
more  than  $3.50.  There  are  no  other 
charges.  In  contrast  even  the  best 
finance  corporation  charges  two  and  a 
half  per  cent  a  month  on  unsecured 
loans  up  to  $100,  two  per  cent  above 

Pa«s  Its 


that  amount.  If  you  borrow  $1(X)  for 
the  same  length  of  time  from  the  very 
lowest  rate  finance  corporation,  it 
would  cost  $5.25  in  interest 

EMERGENCIES  DO  ARISE 

Many  times  a  teacher  finds  himself 
faced  with  an  emergency  in  his  family, 
which  requires  the  immediate  expencfi- 
ture  of  money.  He  may  also  have  to 
buy  something  for  which  he  does  not 
have  the  cash,  and  is  forced  to  buy  it 
on  the  long  range  price  of  the  install¬ 
ment  contract  In  this  process,  he 
usually  pays  more  than  the  cash  price. 
The  problem  of  financing  summer 
school  work  is  often  a  serious  one. 
These  situations  and  others  involving 
credit  can  be  met  conveniently  and 
economically  by  a  credit  union  loan. 
The  interest  paid  on  these  loans  goes 
to  his  fellow  employees,  thereby  rais¬ 
ing  the  earnings  of  the  group.  It  has 
not  been  an  uncommon  experience  for 
the  debt-ridden  individual  to  join  a 
credit  union  solely  with  the  intention 
of  obtaining  a  single  loan,  and  to  find 
they  have  not  only  succeeded  in  pay¬ 
ing  off  their  debts  but  have  manag^ 
to  accumulate  savings.  Unlike  some 
other  lending  organizations,  credit 
unions  do  not  seek  to  encourage  bor¬ 
rowing,  they  aim  to  meet  the  credit 
needs  of  their  members;  to  encourage 
thrift  even  as  the  loans  are  being  re¬ 
paid;  and  to  aid  members  to  manage 
their  personal  financial  affairs  soundly. 

Some  teachers  object  to  credit 
unions  because  they  do  not  wish  to 
discuss  their  personal  affairs  with 
immediate  friends  or  professional  as¬ 
sociates.  They  say  they  prefer  to  deal 
with  a  “businessman”,  preferably  a 
stranger.  This  feeling  undoubt^y 
arises  from  the  fact  that  members  of 
a  credit  union  when  applying  for  a 
loan,  must  file  with  the  credit  commit¬ 
tee  information  as  to  their  economic 
status,  the  purpose  of  proposed  loan 
and  the  possibilities  of  repaymenL 
The  objecting  teachers  forget  that  aO 
lending  agencies  require  such  infor¬ 
mation  before  making  loans.  Besides, 
credit  committee  members  are  chosen 
because  of  their  common  sense,  cour¬ 
tesy  and  ethical  behavior. 


The  Bloomfield  Teachers  Credit 
Union  organized  in  1936,  has  had  a 
most  interesting  growth.  Although 
the  idea  was  slow  to  catch  on,  soon 
other  school  systems  in  E^ssex  County 
were  applying  for  membership.  There¬ 
fore,  the  charter  was  extendi  in  the 
year  1940  to  cover  the  school  systems 
of  Montclair,  Glen  Ridge,  Belleville, 
Nutley,  Orange  and  East  Orange.  The 
name  was  then  changed  to  Bloomfield 
N.  J.  Central  E^sex  Federal  Credit 
Union. 

During  World  War  II,  several  Els- 
sex  Coimty  credit  unions  liquidated, 
making  it  impossible  for  interested 
teachers  to  join  a  credit  union.  In 
order  to  offer  the  services  of  a  credit 
union  to  these  teachers,  Bloomfield 
N.  J.  Central  Elssex  Federal  Cre^t 
Union  applied  for  another  change  in 
charter.  In  June  1950,  the  extension 
was  granted  to  cover  all  school  sys¬ 
tems  in  Elssex  County  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Newark  and  West  Orange.  The 
name  was  changed  and  it  is  known 
now  as  E^ssex  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union. 

In  its  brief  history  membership  has 
grown  from  one  to  250,  varying  with 
the  personal  circumstances  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  changing  position,  marriage, 
retirement,  death,  etc.  The  present  as¬ 
sets  of  the  Elssex  County  Federal  Credit 
Union  are  $49,(XX).(X).  To  date  440 
loans  have  been  made  amounting  to 
$138310.00.  Dividends  have  been  paid 
from  one  per  cent  to  four  per  cent 

Learning  to  earn,  to  save,  to  invest 
and  to  spend  wisely  are  generally  rec¬ 
ognized  as  necessary  experiences.  It 
is  equally  important  to  know  when, 
where,  and  how  to  borrow  money  and 
repay  loans.  The  credit  union  move¬ 
ment  has  shown  how  to  reach  down 
to  the  man  in  the  lowest  economic 
bracket,  to  help  with  the  strong  arm 
of  cooperative  credit.  It  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  idealism  and  sentiment 
can  go  along  with  good  business  and 
eradicated  the  foolish  notion  that  it  is 
humiliating  to  borrow  money. 


*  Mr.  Cahill  of  the  Bloomfield  Publie 
Schools  is  Tressorer  of  the  Essex  County 
Teaehen  Federal  Credit  Union. 
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Selecting  Textbooks 


How  do  the  procedures  in  your  school  con> 
form  to  the  standards  proposed  in  this  article 
sponsored  hy  the  American  Textbook  Pub¬ 
lishers  Institute? 


SCHOOL  AUTHORITIES  and  publishers 
have  a  conunon  purpose  in  studying 
die  problem  of  textbook  selection:  to 
determine  diose  procedures  which  best 
sssure  a  fair  and  objective  evaluation 
of  emy  textbook  under  consideration. 
This  means  an  understanding  not  only 
of  what  each  book  contributes  to  good 
teaching,  hut  also  of  how  well  it  meets 
the  school’s  objectives  for  the  grade 
and  subject.  Obviously  such  an  under¬ 
standing  benefits  bodi  children  and 
schools;  it  also  works  for  better  text¬ 
books  by  making  die  publisher  an  active 
partner  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Sometimes  this  fact  of  mutual  in¬ 
terest  is  overlooked  and,  instead, 
school  authorities  encourage  regula¬ 
tions  which  seem  to  assume  a  conflict 
of  interests  between  themselves  and  the 
publishers.  Hence  free  discussion  be¬ 
tween  publishers  and  teachers  is  often 
curbed  and  normal  competitive  activity 
restricted. 

Actually,  it  is  only  when  teachers  are 
free  to  se^  the  best  materials  for  each 
qiecial  need  that  the  publisher  can 
fimction  in  the  educational  scheme  as 
he  should  function  and  wishes  to 
function.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe,  too,  that  teachers  themselves 
are  most  likely  to  choose  wisely  if  they 
are  encouraged  to  have  reasonable 
give-and-take  discussion  with  indi¬ 
vidual  textbook  representatives.  True, 
the  bookman  is  an  advocate,  a  sales¬ 
man,  a  competitor.  But  school  people 
have  no  reason  to  fear  competition 
among  publishers.  The  few  excesses  it 
fosters  are  of  small  consequence  com¬ 
pared  with  the  benefits,  as  is  evident 
trom  the  tremendous  improvement  in 
textbooks  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
all  accomplished  within  a  competitive 
bdustry.  So  in  the  search  tor  de¬ 


sirable  procedures  for  textbook  adop¬ 
tions,  scnool  authorities  mi^t  well  nve 
neater  attention  to  those  interests  mey 
have  in  common  with  publishers.  And 
they  should  welcome  competition 
among  publishers  rather  than  fear  it 
and  curb  it 

The  details  of  any  desirable  pro¬ 
cedure  for  textbook  adoptions  must 
vary  with  the  subject,  the  grade  levd, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  each  school 
system.  Large  cities  will  follow  differ¬ 
ent  procedures  from  towns  and 
viUages.  Elementary  school  arithmetic 
poses  problems  quite  different  from 
high  school  science;  adoptions  from  a 
state-approved  multiple  list  require 
procedures  different  from  those  of 
independent  school  systems.  Yet, 
underlying  these  many  variations,  there 
are  several  basic  principles  for  the 
sound  and  successful  selection  of  text¬ 
books. 

THE  TEACHERS’  PART 

First  and  foremost,  the  selection 
should  be  largely  influenced  by  class¬ 
room  teachers.  After  all,  they  are  the 
ones  who  meet  the  children  each  day 
and  should  be  best  able  to  judge  the 
kinds  of  materials  that  are  most  effec¬ 
tive.  Guidance  and  counsel  by  super¬ 
visory  authority  is  frequently  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  certain  that  elections 
meet  the  objectives  of  the  contemplated 
program;  but  teachers  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  use  of  new  materials  in 
the  classroom  and  they  should  have  a 
strong  voice  in  the  decision.  A  com¬ 
mittee  on  elementary  textbooks  might 
well  consist  of  four  to  six  teachers, 
along  with  an  administrative  or  super¬ 
visory  oflicial.  On  the  other  hand, 
textbook  selection  for  a  small  inde¬ 
pendent  high  school  might  be  inform¬ 


ally  assigned  to  the  two  or  three  whp 
teach  the  subject.  But  whether  the 
conunittee  is  large  or  small,  formal  or 
informal,  elementary  or  hig^  sdioel, 
classroom  teachers  should  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  making 
textbook  decisions. 

No  committee  is  stronger  than  its 
members.  The  wise  superintendent 
will,  therefore,  evaluate  oandidatas  not 
only  for  their  experience  and  proved 
teaching  competence,  but  also  for  ffieir 
individual  judgment  and  resourceful¬ 
ness.  They  should  be  able  to  recogmse 
imaginative  teaching  when  they  see  k 
in  well  presented  and  well  organised 
materials;  above  all,  they  should  he 
teachers  who  appreciate  what  good 
textbooks,  propeny  used,  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  learning  process.  Poise 
is  essential.  The  teacher  who  feels 
she  is  already  overworked,  who  can 
find  no  time  for  interviews  or  study, 
or  who  develops  a  prima  donna  corn- 
lex  over  the  competition  for  her  time, 
as  no  place  on  a  textbook  committee. 

But  the  best  committee,  be  it  in¬ 
formally  or  formally  organized,  can 
be  hamstrung  by  arbitrary  rules  and 
restrictions.  Granted  that  some  regu¬ 
lation  is  essential,  such  policies  as  the 
following,  if  wisely  adapted  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  special  situation, 
will  do  much  to  assure  a  wise  textbook 
selection. 

1.  The  committee  should  not 
he  secret.  If  it  is  to  function  effec¬ 
tively,  it  must  function  openly  and  free¬ 
ly  with  colleagues  and  pwluiners.  This 
is  merely  another  example  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  principle  “open  coven¬ 
ants  openly  arrived  at**  The  world  is 
too  small,  human  frailties  too  strong, 
and  social  contacts  too  wide  for  any 
textbook  committee  to  be  truly  secret 
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To  insist  that  membership  and  de¬ 
liberations  be  secret  is  a  reaction  on 
the  intc^ty  of  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers,  colleagues,  and  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives.  More  important,  a  special 
ddll  is  required  for  evaluating  text¬ 
books,  and  unless  publishers  are  free 
to  interview  committee  members,  im¬ 
portant  features  are  likely  to  be  over¬ 
looked  or  misjudged.  Hence,  under¬ 
cover  procedures  tend  to  fall  of  their 
own  weight  and,  in  the  end,  to  foster 
unsatisfactory  textbook  decisions. 

2.  The  committee  shonld  be 
small.  The  smaller  the  committee,  the 
more  seriously  the  members  tend  to 
take  their  work.  Committees  of  about 
five  members  are  desirable,  although 
larger  committees  may  be  necessary 
for  larger  cities,  especiaUy  for  ele¬ 
mentary  textbooks.  In  smaller  high 
/chools,  where  only  one  or  two  teach¬ 
ers  are  concerned,  the  selection  of  the 
committee  is  automatic,  the  whole 
adoption  procedure  informal. 

3.  The  committee's  task  should 
be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds. 

Good  teachers  are  seldom  expert  in 
several  fields,  and  therefore  a  small 
committee  should  not  be  asked  to 
select  textbooks  for  several  subjects. 
If  possible,  a  separate  committee 
shomd  be  appointed  for  each  subject 
under  consideration.  A  conscientious 
committee  which  tries  to  select  text¬ 
books  in  a  half  dozen  fields  usually 
bogs  down  under  the  heavy  demands 
of  its  broad  assignment. 

4.  The  committee  should  be 
given  adequate  free  time.  To  make 
a  careful  study  of  all  textbooks  in  a 
particular  field  is  a  time-consuming  as¬ 
signment.  The  necessary  reading  and 
study,  the  interviews,  meetings,  and 
reports — all  these  require  time  to  be 
done  well.  Odd  moments  during  the 
day  or  after  school  hours  are  not  suf¬ 
ficient.  The  importance  of  good  in¬ 
structional  material  merits  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  a  specific  amount  of  time  to 
textbook  selection.  Furthermore,  free 
time  gives  added  emphasis  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  assignment  and  thereby 
promotes  conscientious  study  by  all 
concerned. 

5.  A  time  schedule  should  be 
part  of  every  procedure.  The  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  given  adequate  time 
for  a  careful  study  of  materials.  Pre¬ 
ferably,  the  dates  should  come  in  the 
middle  of  the  school  year  and  not  con¬ 
flict  with  vacation  periods.  Seldom  is 
anything  accomplished  during  four  or 
five  months  that  could  not  be  accom¬ 
plished  within  two  months,  provided  the 
members  are  made  aware  at  the  start 
of  time  limitations.  Conversely,  an 
allowance  of  only  two  or  three  weeks 
assures  a  final  choice  little  better  than 
that  which  could  be  achieved  by  a 
blindfold  grab-bag  technique. 


6.  Publiahers  should  be  notified 
of  pending  adoptions.  After  the 
committee  is  appointed,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  should  notify  publishers  hy 
letter  that  an  ado^on  will  be  made  in 
a  certain  field.  The  notice  should  in¬ 
clude  the  names  and  addresses  of  com¬ 
mittee  members,  information  on  the 
kind  of  book  tentatively  desired,  the 
plans  for  interviews,  and  the  schedule 
for  hearings.  Such  a  notice  is  essential 
if  the  committee  is  expected  to  ex¬ 
amine  every  appropriate  book. 

7.  Provision  shonld  be  made  for 
interviews.  Textbook  representatives 
should  have  at  least  one  interview 
with  each  committee  member.  Some 
bookmen  may  not  be  well  informed 
and  committee  members  occasionally 
waste  valuable  time  with  the  salesman 
who  doesn’t  know  his  business.  But  die 
competent  bookman  can  highlight 
those  features  of  his  text  which  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  effective  in 
other  classrooms  and,  from  his  asso¬ 
ciation  with  editors  and  authors,  give 
the  reasons  for  the  book’s  content, 
organization,  and  method.  In  essence, 
even  when  his  textbook  has  not  been 
adopted,  he  has  provided  invaluable 
assistance  by  stimulating  the  commit¬ 
tee  members  to  evaluate  and  discuss 
the  relative  merits  of  different  teaching 
approaches. 

Restrictions  on  the  number  and 
length  of  interviews  may  be  justified, 
provided  their  purpose  b  to  save  time 
and  to  promote  an  orderly  procedure. 
But  restrictions  which  serve  only  to 
bolate  committee  members  and  to  curb 
ordinary  communication  have  proved 
both  unwise  and  unhealthy.  They  are 
deplored  by  publishers  and  teachers 
for  the  same  reasons  that  most  Ameri¬ 
cans  resent  every  regulation  based  on 
fear,  including  almost  all  kinds  of 
censorship  and  curbs  on  free  expres¬ 
sion.  A  qualified  committee  member 


has  sufficient  wisdom  to  detect  the 
fallacious  argument,  regardless  of  the 
charm  with  which  it  may  be  presented. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  salesman  who 
knows  his  business  and  has  a  good 
product  can  make  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  deliberations  of  every 
committee. 

8.  Hearings  may  be  desirable. 
Hearings  are  helpful  only  if  they  rep¬ 
resent  a  second  step  in  the  study — if 
they  come  after  the  interview  and  prob¬ 
ably  after  the  committee  has  diminated 
books  it  definitely  does  not  wish  to 
consider  further.  Af  such  a  hearing, 
the  members  whom  the  representative 
has  previously  interviewed  may  have 
new  thoughts  and  questions  to  raise 
and,  under  these  conditions,  the  hear¬ 
ing  can  be  a  helpful  step  towards  the 
selection  of  the  best  textbook. 

But  there  are  hearings  that  are  both 
futile  and  wasteful.  The  one  in  which 
the  committee  sits  all  day  Ibtening  to 
a  stream  of  fifteen-minute  speedies  has 
no  value  whatever  except,  perhaps,  to 
support  the  dubious  claim  that  pub- 
lisners  have  had  their  say.  The  only 
useful  hearing  is  one  that  allows  at 
least  half  an  hour  for  each  salesman, 
limits  the  number  of  presentations  to 
three  or  four  a  day,  and  utilizes  the 
hearings  as  a  follow-up  for  an  earlier 
interview. 

9.  Outside  consultation  should 
be  prudent.  Committee  members 
should  be  encouraged  to  sedc  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  their  colleagues, 
but  they  should  also  be  warned  not  to 
accept  advice  from  other  teachers 
imless  those  judgments  are  based  on 
careful  study.  Merely  asking  one  of 
the  teachers  to  “come  by  my  room  and 
look  at  the  books  and  tell  me  what  you 
think”  encourages  the  selection  of  text¬ 
books  for  irresponsible  and  trivial 
reasons.  And  there  is  the  same  in¬ 
herent  danger  in  asking  the  students  to 
“look  over  these  boou  and  tell  me 
which  you  like  best”  Advice  from 
any  outsider,  if  based  only  on  a  super¬ 
ficial  review,  should  be  ignored. 

10.  Committees  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  study  all  aspects  of  the 
publisher's  program.  Where  ac¬ 
companying  teachers’  guides,  work¬ 
books,  tests,  or  other  helps  are  avail¬ 
able,  they  should  invariably  be  ex¬ 
amined  carefully  along  with  the  texts 
they  accompany.  These  often  give  a 
clear  clue  to  the  philosophy  and 
method  of  teaching  envisaged  by 
authors  and  editors. 

11.  Development  of  a  course  of 
study  and  the  selection  of  text¬ 
books  should  go  hand  in  hand. 
It  is  an  unwise  and  wasteful  procedure 
to  attempt  to  develop  a  course  of  study 
without  regard  to  instructional  ma¬ 
terials  available.  One  sure  way  to  have 

(Continued  on  Page  200) 
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Who  Will  Teach  The  Small  Fry? 

By  S.  DAVID  WINANS  and  RAY  C.  MAUL* 


How  MANT  qualified  teachers  are 
needed  for  the  classrooms  of  the 
coHeges,  the  high  schools,  and  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  of  the  nation?  We 
instantly  realize  that  the  answer  to 
this  question  is  dictated  by  the  student 
enrollment;  the  total  population  in 
each  of  these  categories  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  school  system  indicates  the  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  needed. 

Almost  everybody  knows  about  the 
recent  increases  in  the  elementary- 
school  enrollment.  We  know  that, 
across  the  nation,  the  population  of 
this  group  has  increa^  2,819,000 
since  S^tember,  1947.  What  many 
citizens  do  not  realize  is  that  the  big 
increase  is  yet  to  cornel 
Two  major  factors,  along  with  a 
niunber  of  minor  ones,  control  the 
size  of  the  elementary-school  popula¬ 
tion.  One  vitally  important  factor  is 
die  number  of  births  six  years  earlier 
— dte  size  of  the  entering  first-grade 
class.  The  other  is  the  number  of 
births  14  years  earlier — the  size  of 
the  group  leaving  the  elementary- 
school  population  (disregarding  accel¬ 
erations,  retardations,  drop  •  outs, 
deaths,  and  other  variables).  Each  of 
these  influences  is  a  controlling  one. 
Fm-  eoLanqile,  the  entering  first-grade 
class  may  be  no  larger  than  the  one 
last  year,  but  the  total  population  of 
the  elementary  schools  will  increase 
if  the  entering  class  is  materially  larger 
than  the  departing  group  at  the  top 
of  the  ladder. 

This  is  exactly  what  has  been  hap¬ 
pening  in  recent  years.  The  first-grade 
class  has  not  greatly  increased  in  size 
from  year  to  year.  Total  births  in 
1941 — the  class  entering  in  1947 — 
were  2,528,000;  total  births  in  1944 
— the  class  entering  in  1950 — were 
2,798,000,  an  increase  of  only  one- 

Suarter  million  in  three  years  while 
le  total  elementary-school  population 
increased  almost  three  million.  The 
entering  class  each  year  since  1947  has 
been  larger  than  the  departing  eighth- 
grade  class,  bom  14  years  earlier. 
This  condition  will  continue  until  about 
1956,  when  larger  classes  leaving  the 
eighth  grade  will  begin  to  influence  the 
size  of  the  high-school  population. 

Between  the  present  moment  and 
1956,  however,  the  operation  of  the 
other  factor  will  bring  about  an  un¬ 
precedented  increase  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary-school  population  which  will  con¬ 
front  us  with  the  greatest  personnel 
problem  ever  faced  by  the'  American 
school  system.  The  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  group  comprising  the 
first  grade,  then  the  first  and  second 


grades,  then  the  first,  second,  and 
third  grades  (and  so  on)  will  lift 
the  total  number  of  elementary-school 
enroUees  from  23.5  million  in  the 
fall  of  1950  to  a  total  of  30  million  in 
1956.  This  statement  is  based  upon 
facts  now  known — the  number  of 
children  bora  during  the  last  five 
years,  those  who  will  enter  the  first 
grade  not  later  than  1956. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  PROBLEM 
The  national  picture,  as  described 
above,  is  similar  to  the  situation  in 
New  Jersey,  where  the  birth  rate  took 
a  remarkable  jump  shortly  after  the 
war,  with  the  result  that  the  schools 
are  now  about  to  feel  a  new  pressure. 
This  pressure  will  grow  more  intense, 
from  year  to  year.  For  example,  births 
in  New  Jersey  in  1945 — the  first-grade 
class  of  1951: — numbered  71,000.  In 
September,  1952,  the  first-grade  class 
will  come  from  the  births  of  1946 — 
some  95,000.  The  following  year,  in 
September,  1953,  when  the  increase 
of  18,000  over  the  previous  year  will 
have  moved  into  me  second  grade, 
the  first-grade  class  will  come  from 
the  births  of  1947 — some  106,0(X) 
children.  In  just  two  years  the  first 
two  grades  of  the  elementary  schools 
of  die  state  must  receive  and  educa- 
tionaHy  accommodate  as  many  as 
47,000  more  children!  If  (as  is  not 
possible)  this  addidonal  group  could 
be  divided  into  classes  of  30  children 
each,  we  would  need  almost  1,6(K)  ad¬ 
ditional  qualified  teachers  in  just  the 
first  and  second  grades  in  New  Jersey! 
This  does  not  take  into  account  our 
need  (1)  for  replacement  of  those 
who  leave  the  profession  for  all  rea¬ 
sons,  including  death  and  retirement, 
(2)  for  relief  from  overcrowding 
where  it  already  exists,  (3)  to  extend 
our  offerings  in  such  vital  fields  as 
home  economics,  school  nursing  and 
health  education,  public  school  music, 
and  instruction  of  the  handicapped  in 
many  schools,  or  (4)  in  our  kinder¬ 
gartens.  Nor  does  it  take  into  account 
the  growing  problem,  from  year  to 
year,  as  these  larger  groups  take  their 
places  in  the  higher  grades  and  are 
replaced  by  groups  of  first-grade 
children  yet  to  be  bora — there  is  no 
indication  on  the  horizon  that  the  an¬ 
nual  birth  rate  will  decrease. 

•  Mr.  Winans,  who  ia  Sapervisor  of  Re¬ 
search  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Education,  assembles  statewide  data  for 
the  annual  national  teacher  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  investigation.  Mr.  Maul,  Director  of 
Publications  and  Studies  for  the  NEA  Com¬ 
mission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Standards,  conducts  the  annual  na¬ 
tional  study. 


The  staggering  need  for  more 
qualified  teachers  confronts  us  at  the 
very  moment  our  efforts  in  New 
Jersey,  and  the  efforts  of  educational 
workers  throughout  the  nation,  are 
concentrated  upon  the  task  of  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  elementary- 
school  service.  Just  now,  in  a  period 
of  partial  mobilization,  and  with  the 
threat  of  full  mobilization  and  world 
conflict,  the  challenge  is  to  maintain 
a  clear  point  of  view  and  to  assist 
citizens  everywhere  in  understanding 
the  facts. 

No  less  than  giant  strides  have 
been  made  since  the  close  of  World 
War  II  in  improving  the  standards  of 
elementary  Mucation.  The  public, 
across  the  nation,  is  beginning  to  be 
aroused  to  the  necessity  of  bringing 
educational  service  in  the  grades  to 
a  parity,  in  terms  of  the  qualifications 
of  teachers,  with  the  other  branches 
of  the  educational  system. 

The  nation  as  a  whole  now  stands 
at  ahnost  exactly  the  half-way  mark  in 
the  march  toward  the  minimum  stand¬ 
ard — die  bachelor’s  degree  for  every 
elementary-sobool  teacher.  About  one- 
haH  of  the  603,(XX)  elementary-sdiool 
teadiers  in  service  hold  the  degree; 
many  of  the  other  one-half  are  far 
below  this  standard.  In  New  Jersey 
approximately  59  per  cent  of  the 
State’s  public  school  teachers  possess 
at  least  a  bachelor’s  degree.  The  re¬ 
maining  41  per  cent  have  not  com¬ 
pleted  requirements  for  any  degree. 
(In  one  state  more  than  97  per  cent 
of  all  elementary-school  teachers  in 
service  hold  the  degree;  in  several 
states  more  than  80  per  cent  have 
attained  this  level.) 

Competition  for  qualified  teachers 
is  gradually  attaining  nationwide  sta¬ 
tus;  restrictions  at  state  borders  are 
losing  their  power  to  inhibit  freedom 
of  mobility  of  teachers.  As  the  con¬ 
structive  movement  of  reciprocity  in 
certification  gains  momentum,  the  de¬ 
sirable  opportunities  in  elementary- 
school  teaching  grow  in  number. 
Teaching,  already  the  largest  profes¬ 
sion  in  terms  of  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities,  can  now  demonstrate,  in  terms 
of  the  increasing  numbers  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  taught,  that  superior  young 
men  and  women,  after  completing 
adequate  preparation,  •  may  anticipate 
the  greatest  opportunities  at  the  ele¬ 
mentary-school  level.  Their  decision 
depends,  in  large  measure,  upon  the 
aggressiveness,  the  vision,  the  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  the  leadership,  the  faith 
of  the  present  profession  membersh^. 
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CLASSROOMS,  CLASSROOMS - 

Still  More  Classrooms 


Everyone  knows  that  new  school  buildings  are  going  up  all  over 
New  Jersey  to  provide  facilities  for  thousands  of  new  pupils.  To  get 
a  better  picture  of  what  is  happening,  however,  the  Review  sent  post¬ 
cards  to  county  and  city  superintendents  asking  for  brief  summaries  of 
building  activities  in  their  areas.  The  replies  are  briefly  reported  below. 
The  cumulative  effect  is  more  staggering  than  the  Review  editor 
anticipated. 


By  its  very  nature  this  survey  of  building  activities  is  incomplete 
and  not  subject  to  statistical  treatment.  Anyone  who  reads  it,  however, 
will  be  impressed  by  the  vast  amount  of  building,  and  by  the  school 
needs  it  reflects.  This  material  gives  special  point  to  two  other  articles 
in  this  Review,  Mr.  Witchell’s  Go  South,  Young  Man  and  Who  Will 
Teach  the  Small  Fry  by  Messrs.  Maul  and  Winans. 


bine  expects  to  spend  $50,000  to  con¬ 
vert  its  old  high  school  facilities  to 
provide  four  elementary  classrooms. 

In  Cumberland  County,  Vineland  is 
building  a  4-room,  $130,000  building, 
and  has  bought  land  for  a  junior  high; 
Greenwich  Township  is  remodelling 
rooms  in  three  buildings;  Maurice 
River  is  asking  the  people  to  vote  a 
10-room,  $150,000  school;  Bridgeton 
plans  call  for  a  $160,000,  6-room-and- 
auditorium  school;  and  Hopewell 
Township  has  a  4-room,  $100,000 
project 


L 


BURLINOTON 


AST  September  Atlantic  City  opened 
two  four-room  primary  schools,  and  is 
now  building  an  auditorium-playroom 
addition  to  an  elementary  school.  Plans 
have  been  tentatively  approved  for  a 
7-room  primary  building.  Margate  b 
awaiting  bids  on  a  12-room  elementary 
building  expected  to  cost  $420,000. 
Brigantine  is  asking  public  approval  of 
a  2-room  addition  to  an  elementary 
building  to  which  four  rooms  were 
added  two  years  ago.  The  county  su¬ 
perintendent  notes  that  several  districts 
are  trying  to  make  plans,  but  are 
seriously  handicapped  by  their  financial 
resources. 


Bergen  County  is  sprouting  new  build¬ 
ings  in  many  communities.  Hackensack 
b  planning  a  $1,350,000,  24-room  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  to  include  auxiliary 
rooms,  combined  gymnasium  -  audi¬ 
torium,  and  a  cafeteria.  It  also  plans 
a  senior  high  school  addition  esti¬ 
mated  at  $1,200,000.  Construction  on 
both  should  start  soon.  Allendale  and 
Cresskill  have  completed  8-room  and 
6-room  projects;  Tenafly  and  Wood- 
Ridge  have  11-  and  13-room  buildings 
under  construction.  Authorized,  but 
not  yet  started,  are  projects  in  the 
following:  Bergenfield  (6-room) ;  Fair- 
lawn  (^room) ;  Hasbrouck  Heights 
(21-room  high  school) ;  Hillsdale  (8- 
room) ;  Ho-Ho-Kus  (5-room) ;  Leonia 
(7-room) ;  New  Milford  (13-room) ; 
North  Arlington  (14-room) ;  Norwood 
(10-room) ;  Park  Ridge  (4-room) ; 
River  Exlge  (7-room) ;  Saddle  River 
Township  (10-room) ;  Teaneck  (6- 
room) ;  Westwood  (14-room)  and 
Wyckoff  (12-room). 


ESSEX  PROJECTS 


Burlington  County  is  reflecting  the 
presence  of  U.  S.  Steel  in  the  Trenton 
area.  Bordentown  City  and  Borden- 
town  Township  have  architects  at  work 
on  elementary  building  plans  to  pro¬ 
vide  each  with  three  additional  rooms 
a  year.  Announced  building  projects 
threaten  to  make  these  insufficient. 
Moorestown  Township  has  a  9-room 
building  under  way,  and  Florence 
Township  is  constructing  an  11-class¬ 
room  hi^  school.  Additions  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  Burlington  Township,  Taber¬ 
nacle,  Jacobstown,  and  Vincentown. 

Camden  City  is  ready  for  bids  on  a 
1 -story,  15-room  elementary  building 
to  cost  approximately  half  a  million, 
and  is  planning  a  junior  high  and  an¬ 
other  elementary  school.  Construction 
has  already  started  in  Delaware  Town¬ 
ship  (Erlton,  6  rooms) ;  Gloucester 
Township  (4-room) ;  and  Ml  Ephraim 
(10-room).  In  the  planning  stage  are 
a  new  6-room  building  and  a  4-room 
addition  in  Barrington,  a  4-room  addi¬ 
tion  in  Lawnside;  a  6-room  building 
at  Atco  (Waterford  Twp.),  and  a  4- 
room  addition  in  Magnolia. 

Cape  May  County  has  considerable 
building.  Dennis  To%vnship  has  voted 
a  4-room,  office,  health  room,  and 
teachers  room  structure  to  cost  $90,000. 
Lower  Township  is  making  a  $146,(XK) 
addition  to  an  existing  consolidated 
school.  It  will  contain  two  classrooms, 
assembly  room,  lunchroom,  kitchen 
and  teachers  room.  Middle  Township 
is  just  moving  into  a  7-room  building 
which  cost  $133,(XX),  while  Upper 
Township  has  voted  $260,(XX)  for  a 
10-room  consolidated  school.  Wood- 


Ebsex  County  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
building  boom.  Newark  has  definite 
plans  for  the  building  of  five  new  ele¬ 
mentary  schoob  in  the  next  five  years. 
The  need  comes  from  large  housing 
developments  and  slum  clearance  pro¬ 
grams.  Dr.  Clarence  E.  Ackley  b 
acting  as  consultant  on  the  program. 
Two  of  the  five  buildings  are  in  die 
immediate  future.  Bloomfield  expects 
to  complete  a  15-room  elemantary 
school  by  September,  1952  at  a  cost  of 
$1,243,000.  Montclair  is  making  addi¬ 
tions  to  three  elementary  schools  at  a 
total  cost  of  some  $1,2(X),000,  while 
Irvington  is  considering  an  800-pupil 
addition  to  its  senior  high  school. 

The  outlying  suburbs  are  showing 
even  more  phenomenal  growth.  Cald¬ 
well  Township  will  soon  complete  a 
6-room  elementary  school  at  a  cost  of 
$260,(XX);  Ebsex  FeUs  has  a  similar 
project  to  cost  $175,000;  Livingston 
has  authorized  one  new  school  and  two 
additions  to  present  buildings.  Verona 
will  complete  a  $200,0(X)  addition  to  a 
present  elementary  building  this  year, 
while  Millburn  is  spending  $650.(K)0  on 
remodelling  and  additions  to  its  Short 
Hills  School. 

Woodbury,  in  Gloucester  County, 
has  voted  $340,000  for  a  10-room,  K-6 
building,  and  an  additional  $25,(XK)  for 
repairs  of  another  building.  In  Hunter¬ 
don  County,  West  Amwell  Township 
expects  to  open  next  September  a 
$185,(KX)  7-room  school  to  replace  four 
1-room  buildings.  Holland  Township 
is  completing  a  $225,(X)0  5-classrooni 
addition  to  an  elementary  school;  it 
will  also  provide  a  lunchroom. 


MERCER 


The  State  Cbpital  is  replacing  an 
outmoded  building  with  a  16-room, 
K-6  school,  made  possible  by  the  will 
of  Joseph  O.  Stokes  and  to  be  named 
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after  him.  It  will  cost  $740,000  and 
will  be  completed  in  June.  Outside 
Trenton  Hamilton  Township  will  com¬ 
plete  a  4-room  elementary  unit  and  a 
6-room  addition  in  September,  and  is 
planning  another  9-room  structure;  the 
three  projects  will  cost  about  $900,000. 
Lawrence  Township  has  a  target-date 
of  next  September  tor  its  16-room-plu8 
shop,  art,  library,  home  economics, 
gymnasium  and  auditorium  junior  high 
school.  It  will  cost  about  $1,013,000. 
West  Windsor  has  almost  completed  a 
6-room  and  a  gymnasium-auditorium 
elementary  school  costing  $225,407. 

In  Middlesex  County  Raritan  Town¬ 
ship  is  in  the  midst  of  major  building. 
Eight-room  additions  are  almost  com¬ 
plete  at  Stelton  and  Oak  Tree,  at  a 
cost  of  $850,000.  A  9-room  school  is 
being  built  in  the  Stelton  area  for 
$275,000.  Monroe  Township  has  au¬ 
thorized  an  8-room  addition  to  its  ele¬ 
mentary  school  at  a  cost  of  $235,000; 
Milltown  has  authorized  a  $395,000, 
6-room-and-gymnasium  addition;  and 
Metuchen  has  just  completed  one  7- 
room  elementary  school  and  has  au¬ 
thorized  another  7-room  addition. 
Perth  Amboy  is  asking  approval  of  a 
$200,000  bond  issue  for  school  repairs. 

MORRIS  EXPANDING 

In  a  two-and-a-half-year  period  Mor¬ 
ris  County  communities  have  voted  26 
school  building  projects.  Those  under 
construction  include  Denville  Township 
(10-room,  $260,000) ;  Florham  Park 
(8-room  addition,  $175,000) ;  Madi¬ 
son  ($450,000  addition) ;  Morristown 
($912,000  addition) ;  and  Parsippany- 
Troy  Hills  (7-room,  $215,000). 

Money  for  buildings  has  been  voted 
in  Chatham  Borough  (10-room),  E^st 
Hanover  (4-room  addition)  and  Moun¬ 
tain  Lakes  (8-room).  A  second  bond 
issue  is  being  sought  for  Morris  Hills 
regional  school  after  inspecting  bids 
received.  Special  elections  will  soon  be 
held  in  Boonton  Township,  Dover  (2 
schools) ,  Hanover  Township,  Kinnelon, 
Mendham,  Mine  Hill,  Montville,  Morris 
Township,  Mount  Arlington  Borough, 
and  Pequannock  Township. 

In  Monmouth  County  Marlboro 
Township  is  planning  to  spend  $123,- 
000  on  new  facilities;  Manalapan 
Township  is  at  work  on  an  8-rooni  ad¬ 
dition;  Matawan  Township  plans  a 
$125,000,  6-room  addition;  Millstone 
Township  a  4-room  addition  costing 
$70,000;  Raritan  Township  a  5-room 
addition  for  $150,000;  Red  Bank  a 
high  school  addition  for  $900,000;  and 
Manasquan  is  building  a  10-room  ele¬ 
mentary  school  for  $350,000.  In  the 
planning  stage  are  a  high  school  addi¬ 
tion  at  Keyport,  and  elementary  addi¬ 
tions  at  Neptune  City,  Eatontown, 
Upper  Freehold  Township,  and  Wall 
Towndjip. 

Toms  River  High  School,  in  Ocean 


County,  occupied  a  24-room  building 
in  September,  while  Long  Beach  Con¬ 
solidated  and  Little  Elgg  Harbor  also 
moved  into  new  elementary  buildings 
last  fall.  Under  construction  are  an 
8-room  building  at  Stafford,  a  5-room 
building  at  Lacey  Township;  and  a 
3-room  building  at  Island  Heights.  In 
the  planning  stage  are  new  buildings  at 
Plumsted  Township,  Lakehurst,  and 
Whitings.  The  Point  Pleasant  area  is 
making  surveys  for  new  high  school 
facilities. 

PASSAIC 

Paterson  expects  to  have  a  new 
School  No.  26  ready  for  occupancy 
next  May.  It  will  house  750  pupils  of 
K-8  grades,  at  a  cost  of  $1,450,000. 
Little  Falls  is  also  providing  new 
facilities.  Hawthorne  has  begun  work 
on  a  $685,0(X)  6-room  elementary  ad¬ 
dition,  while  Wayne  Township,  faced 
with  rapid  expansion,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  one  $275,000  8-room  school 
and  has  authorized  bonds  for  a  $310,- 
000  13-room  building  and  a  $134,000 
7-room  addition. 

In  Salem  County  Penns  Grove-Upper 
Penns  Neck  will  occupy  a  new  26-room 
building  for  grades  6-8  next  September. 
It  is  costing  about  $750,000.  Pittsgrove 
Township  has  voted  money  for  a  6- 
room  building,  but  has  not  let  con¬ 
tracts.  Quinton  Township  has  had  to 
return  to  the  voters  for  additional 
money  for  a  4-room  addition,  when  the 
original  $75,000  bond  issue  proved 
inadequate. 

Bound  Brook,  in  Somerset  County, 
bas  a  14-room  elementary  building  half 
completed;  BemardsviUe  has  voted 
money  for  a  gymnasium-cafeteria;  and 
Warren  Township  has  voted  $252,300 
for  a  9-room  elementary  school.  In 
March  Bridgewater  will  vote  on  $1,- 
400,000  bonds  to  build  two  new 
elementary  schools. 


UNION  PlUMECm 

Rahway  is  receiving  bids  on  a  new 
elementary  school  with  16  classrooms, 
cafeteria,  gymnasium,  art,  homemak¬ 
ing,  and  manual  arts  rooms,  which  will 
cost  about  $1,100,000.  Sununit  will 
receive  bids  soon  on  a  13-room  build¬ 
ing  with  gymnasium-auditorium,  shop, 
lunchroom  and  other  facilities.  It  will 
cost  $800,000. 

In  April  Mountainside  will  complete 
a  ranch-type  elementary  school  of  13 
rooms,  costing  $350,000;  RoseUe  is 
planning  2  schook  of  8  and  14  rooms; 
Roselle  Park  expects  to  complete  a  6- 
room  school  costing  $300,000  by  Sep¬ 
tember;  Scotch  Plains  has  almost  fin¬ 
ished  two  elementary  schools  providing 
15  rooms  at  a  cost  of  $525,000;  and 
Union  is  nearly  ready  to  move  into  a 
new  8-room  building,  to  complete  a 
26-room  building  program  involving 
$950,000. 

Clark  Township  has  just  begun  work 
on  a  10-room  addition;  Hillside  has 
just  commenced  work  on  15  rooms  and 
cafeteria  for  its  high  school,  and  is 
nearing  completion  on  additions  to 
three  elementary  schook.  The  total 
Hilkide  program  will  cost  nearly  $1,- 
200,000.  Union  County  Regional  is 
planning  an  addition  to  its  high  school 
and  a  building  for  its  agricultural  shop. 
The  total  cost  will  be  $1,400,000. 
Winfield  Township  is  planning  a  9- 
room  elementary  addition,  and  Spring- 
field  is  already  at  work  on  an  $800, 0(X), 
14-room  addition  to  an  elementary 
school. 

Warren  County  residents  have  voted 
bonds  for  new  schook  or  additions  in 
Frelinghuysen  Township,  Lopatcong 
Township,  and  Pohatcong  Township. 
Washington  has  almost  completed  a 
4-room  addition  costing  $100,000. 
Belvidere  is  considering  a  $50,000  ex¬ 
penditure  for  the  conversion  of  existing 
facilities  to  provide  two  classrooms. 
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Supenrising  PrindiMl 
Pennsauken 


Vie«<PrMid«nt 
MRS.  MAY  C  SMITH  *53 
Teader,  Grant  School 
Trenton 
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GEORGE  F.  ZIEGLER  *53 
Teacher,  Hi|^  School 
Franklin 
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Atlantic 

MAZIE  V.  SCANLAN  *82 
SapT.,  Administration  Bldg. 
Atlantic  City 

Bergen 

BARBARA  ANN  WOLF  *52 
Prin.,  Jefferson  School 
Bergenfield 

Burlington 

GEORGE  M.  DARE  *52 
Prin.,  High  School 
Bordentown 

Camden 

MRS.  MIRIAM  T.  BLEMLE  *52 
Tchr.,  Erlton  School 
Erl  ton 

Cape  May 

MIRIAM  B.  REICHLY  *54 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Ocean  City 


Cumberiand 

MRS.  MYRTLE 
MIDDLETON  *53 
Tchr.,  Bank  St.  School 
Bridgeton 

Essex 

WILUAM  R.  SMITH  ’54 
Prin.,  Ahington  Are.  School 
Newark 

Gloueaatar 

EDNA  M.  BAKER  *54 
Tdir.,  Hi|^  School 
Woodhory 

Hudson 

HOWARD  E.  DHLY  ’53 
Prin.,  School  No.  3 
Jersey  Cira 

Hunterdon 

EDITH  ORT  ’53 
Tchr.,  Box  112 
Frenditown 


Mercer 

CLAUDE  B.  KLEINFELTER  ’53 
Prin.,  Jr.  High  School  1 
Trenton 
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JOSEPH  KREISELL  ’54 
County  Voc.  &  Tech.  H.  S. 
New  Brunswick 

Monmouth 

EVERETT  C.  CURRY  ’52 
Tchr.,  Middletown  Twp.  H.  S. 
Leonardo 

Morria 

S.  HERBERT 
STARKEY,  JR.  ’52 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Madison 
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H.  RICHARD  PRICE  ’54 
Prin.,  Ella  G.  Clarke  School 
Lakewood 
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Passaic 

MISS  JEANNE  VAN  WYK  ’54 
Tchr.,  School  No.  17 
Paterson 

Salem 

ELIZABETH  M.  BOZEARTH  *53 
Hel.  Tchr.,  15  West  Are. 
Woodstown 

Somerset 

IDA  L  FRANCIS  ’52 
Tchr.,  Public  School  No.  1 
Somerville 

Sussex 

CHRISTIAN  STAGER  ’52* 
Prin.,  Sparta  School 
Sparta 

Union 

HELEN  M.  HEDLEY  ’58 
Tchr.,  Senior  Higji  School 
Roselle  Park 

Warren 

MRS.  HELEN  M.  RHODES  *54 
Prin.,  Freeman  School 
Phillipshurg 


The  Delegate  Assembly 


Atlantic 

EDWARD  E. 

HIPPENSTEEL  ’52 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Atlantic  City 

FANNY  D.  RITTENBERG  ’52 
Prin.,  High  School 
Egg  Harbor  Cky 

Bergen 

EU  KANE  ’53 
Prin.,  High  School 
Lyndhurst 

MRS.  RUTH  W.  BRANCA  ’52 
Prin.,  Radhurn  School 
Fair  Lawn 

MRS.  MARY  POWERS  ’52 
Tchr.,  Washington  School 
Rochelle  Park 

C.  J.  DeCOTlIS  ’53 
Prin.,  Woodcliff  Lakes  School 
Woodcliff  Lakes 

LOUIS  A.  MARCH  ’53 
V.  Prin.  High  School 
Lodi 

EVELYN  BREHENS  ’52 
Tchr.,  MacKay  School 
Tenafly 

Burlington 

CHARLES  A.  LEHMAN  ’53 
Tchr.,  Washington  St.  H.  S. 
Riverside  Twp. 

SARAH  LOWDEN 
Tchr.,  Elementary  School 
Palmyra 

Camden 

HARRIETTE  JOHNSON  ’52 
Tchr.,  Box  A-267 
Laurel  Springs 

DANIEL  T.  MALONE  ’52 
Tchr.,  Lawnside  .School 
Lawnside 

RUTH  M.  RYAN  ’53 
Tchr.,  Cramer  Jr.  H.  S. 
Camden 

Cape  May 

MARY  E.  NOAKER  ’53 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Wildwood 


CumbeHand 

ANNE  L  ROBINSON  *52 
Tchr.,  Cnher  Sohotd 
MUlviUe 

Eeeex 

J.  FRED  BIOREN  *53 
Tchr.,  Madbon  Jr.  H.  S. 
Newark 

MRS.  EVELYN  M. 

CHESTER  *52 

Tchr.,  Ahington  Ave.  School 

Newark 

CHARLES  EDGERTON  *52 
George  Inness  Sch.,  Montclair 

CHARLES  GIESKE,  JR,  *52 
Tchr.,  Union  Ave.  School 
Irvington 

RUTH  HILL  *52 
Tchr.,  Yantacaw  School 
Nutley 

ELMUS  REAM  ’52 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Orange 

ANTHONY  PALUCH  ’53 
Alexander  St  School 
Newark 

WILLIAM  LARGE  ’53 
Roseland  Puhlk  School 
Roseland 

MARGARET  E.  EATON  *53 
Tchr.,  High  %hool  i 
West  Oraqge 

Gloucester 

HOWARD  PHIFER  ’53 
Almonesson  School 
Deptford  Twp. 

Hudson 

EDWARD  BREHM  ’52 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Kearny 

ANDREW  H.  MILLER  ’52 
Tchr.,  P.S.  14,  Union  St. 
Jersey  City 

MARY  M.  GAMBRALL  ’53 
Tchr,  School  24 
Virginia  Ave.,  Jersey  City 


MARION  L  DALY  *53 
Tchr,  Sarah  M.  GQmore  Sch. 
Union  City 

VIOLET  MARCHESE  ’53 
Tchr.,  School  No.  8 
North  Bergen 

Hunterdon 

FRANCES  R.  PETERMAN  ’53 
Tchr,  Elm.  School 
Bloomshury 

Mercer 

FRED  H.  COMBS  ’52 
Prin.,  Elementary  School 
LawrenceviUe 

ISABEL  HILL  ’53 
Vice  Prin.,  Jr.  H.  S.  No.  4 
Trenton 

CHARLES  R.  MITCHELL  ’52 
Prin.,  Lalor  School 
Hamilton  Twp.,  Trenton 
Middlesex 

WILLIAM  KURTZ  ’53 
Tchr,  H.  G.  Hoffman  H.  S. 
South  Amhoy 

J.  ARTHUR  LEWIS  ’52 
Tchr,  Middlesex  Co.  Voc. 

&  Tech  H.  S. 

Perth  Amhoy 

CECIL  W.  ROBERTS  ’52 
Tchr.,  Jr.  High  School 
New  Brunswick 

Monmouth 

MRS.  ERMA  B.  DORRER  ’53 
Teaching  Prin.,  Twp.  Schools 
Englishtown 

HAROLD  SHANNON  ’52 
Tchr,  Bangs  Ave.  School 
Ashury  Park 

WILLIAM  PAZICKY  ’53 
River  St.  School 
Red  Bank 

Morris 

RHODA  UPPINCOTT  ’52 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Morristown 

PAUL  W.  MULFORD  ’53 
Super.  Principal 
Montville  Twp. 


Ocean 

RAYMOND  C  BERGEN  ’53 
Tchr,  High  Sdiool 
Point  Pleasant  Beach 

Passaic 

HARRIET  BURCHELL  *58 
Tchr.,  Memorial  Sdiool 
Totowa 

GEORGE  A.  SPRINGER  *52 
School  No.  11 
Passaic 

MRS.  EVA  FINN  *53 
Borough  H.  S. 

Hawthorne 

MILUCENT  GEOGHEGAN  ’53 
Tchr,  School  No.  6 
Clifton 

Salem 

JOHN  J.  KAVANAUGH  ’53 
Tchr.,  Jr.  High  School 
.Salem 

Somareet 

EARL  A.  GUNTER 
Tchr.,  High  School 
North  Plainfield 

Sussex 

NICHOLAS  C  De  VITA  ’53 
Tchr.,  Hamburg  Public  Scha 
Hamburg 

Union 

HELEN  B.  CAVANAGH  ’52 
Tchr,  Abraham  Qark  Sdiool 
Roselle 

MARIE  DEMAREST  ’S3 
Tchr.,  High  Schpol 
Linden 

MRS.  MARY  JOYCE  ’52 
Tchr.,  Winfield  Park  School 
Linden  ' 

CHARLES  J.  LONGACRE  ’53 
Prin.,  John  Marshall  Sch. 
Elizabeth 

HOLMES  CUVER  ’53 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Plainfield 
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Warren 

GUY  M.  ECKLER  ’52 
Tohr.,  High  School 
Phillipabnrg 

Admisaion  of  Affiliated 
Gronpa 

SARAH  W.  LOWDEN  (DJt.) 

Cfunnnon 

Tchr.,  Spring  Garden  St.  Sch. 
Palmyra 
MILLICENT 
GEOGHEGAN  (DA.) 

Tchr.,  School  No.  6 
Qifton 

VIOLET  MARCHESE  (D.A) 
Tchr.,  School  No.  8 
North  Bergen 

MARY  E.  NOAKER  (D.A.) 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Wildwood 

ANNE  L  ROBINSON  (D.A.) 
Tchr.,  Culver  School 
Millville 

Audits  Committee 
FRANCES  R.  PETERMAN 
(D.A.)  Chtdrman 

Tchr.,  Bloomsbury  Grade  Sch. 
Bloomsbury 

ETHEL  E.  DETTMAN 
Eldridge  Park  S^ool 
Lawrence  Township 
Meadowbrook  Avenue 
Trenton  8 

MILDRED  D.  HOGH 
Sussex  Public  School 
R.D.  1,  Sussex 

Budget  Committee 
MARIE  MAUREL,  Chairmm 
Tchr.,  Hli^  School 
PlainMd 

EMILY  CLAYPOOL 
Tchr.,  School  No.  1 
Wildwood 

ISABEL  HILL  (DA.) 

Vice  Prim,  Jr.  H.  S.  No.  4 
Trenton 

CHARLES  MISCHELL 
Supv.  Prim,  Westwood  H.  S. 
Westwood 

BRADLEY  VAN  BRUNT 
Prim,  High  School 
Atlantic  Highlands 

Centennial  Committee 
KENNETH  C  COULTER, 

Chairman 

Sup.  Prim 
Glen  Rock 

ELIZABETH  M.  BOZEARTH 
Help.  Tchr.,  IS  West  Ave. 
Woodstown 

HELEN  B.  CAVANAGH  (DA.) 
Tchr.,  Abraham  Clark  School 
Roselle 

RHODA  UPPINCOTT  (D.A.) 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Morristown 

ROGER  B.  SAYLOR 
Prim,  Barringer  High  School 
Newark 

FAYTHE  STERN 
Tchr.,  School  No.  6 
Paterson 

MRS.  MARY  V.  PETERS 
Prin.,  Ventnor  School 
Ventnor 

Editorial  Committee 
EVELYN  M.  CHESTER  (DA.) 

Chairman 

Tchr.,  Abington  Ave.  School' 
Newark 

HELEN  R.  JOHNSON 
Prim,  Public  School 
AUamuchy 


ROBERT  McNAMARA 
Prin.,  School  No.  5 
Jersey  City 

EDWARD  MASKER 
Prin.,  Consolidated  School 
Whitehouse 

ALLAN  TOMLINSON 
Sup.  Prim,  Regional  H.  S 
Penns  Grove 

Educational  Research 
Committee 

LEHMAN  C  SHUGART  (DA.) 

Chairman 

Asst.  Supt.,  Chy  Hall 
Elizabeth 

THOMAS  H.  BOGIA 
Prin.,  Harrison  Twp.  School 
Woo^ury 

MAURICE  LUTZKE 
Vice  Prim,  Roseville  Ave.  Sch. 
Newark 
FANNY  D. 

RITTENBERG  (DA.) 

Prim,  High  School 
Egg  Harbor  City 
RICHARD  R.  ROBINSON 
Prim,  Jr.  H.  S.  No.  4 
Trenton 

S.  DAVID  WINANS,  Consultant 
Supv.  of  Research 
State  Dept,  of  Education 
Trenton 

State  Elections 

Atlantic — 

MARY  E.  FERGUSON 
Supv.,  Admin.  Bldg., 

Atlantic  Chy 
Bergen — 

AMIE  M.  DAY 

Tchr.,  Jr.  H.  S.,  Glen  Rock 

Burlington — 

AUCE  R.  CANTWELL 
Tchr.,  William  R.  Allen  Sch., 
Burlington 
Camden — 

MILDRED  PHEASANT 
Prin.,  Amon  Heights  Sch., 
Pennsauken 
Cape  May — 

FELIX  D.  RUBINO 

H.  S.  Tdir.,  Cape  May  Chy 

Cumberland — 

CHRISTOPHER  H.  RILEY 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  MiUviUe 

Essex — 

WM.  H,  FENSTERMAKER 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Irvington 

Gloucester — 

PHILLIP  F.  STUMPF 
Supv.  Prin.,  H.  S.,  Paulsboro 

Hudson — 

JOHN  SALERNO 
Tchr.,  Harry  A.  Moore  Sch., 
Jersey  City 

Hunterdon — 

W.  HARVEY  SCHARRER 
Tchr.,  H.  S„  Frenchtown 

Mercer — 

WILUAM  R.  COURSEN 
Prin.,  Greenwood  Sch., 
Hamilton  Twp.,  Trenton  9 

Middlesex — 

MARION  CLASSON 
Tchr.,  Willett  Sch., 

South  River 

Monmouth — 

MYRON  H.  TURNER 

Prin.,  Brielle  Bor.  Grade  Sch., 

Brielle 


Morris — 

LEONARD  CRAVEN 
Tchr.,  H.  S,  Chadiam 

Ocean — 

GEORGE  FRANQS 
Prin.,  Elem.  Sch., 

Point  Pleasant  Beach 
Passaic — 

EARL  BUTLER 
Tchr.,  Wilson  Jr.  H.  S. 
Passaic 
Salem — 

ARTHUR  G.  MARTIN 
H.  S.  Prim, 

Woodstown 
Somerset — 

JOHN  B.  PARKER,  Chairman 
Tchr..,  H.  S.,  North  Plainfield 
Sussex — 

GERALDINE  C.  SMITH 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Newton 
Union — 

LEONORA  E.  FEUCHTER 
Tchr.,  Union  Twp.  H.  S., 
Union 
Warren — 

KARL  ESMARK 
Prim,  Elem.  Sch.,  Hope 

Elections  Procedures 
Committee 

NICHOLAS  C  De  VITA  (DJL) 
Chairman 

Supv.  Prim,  Hamburg  Sdiools 
Hamburg 

ROBERT  COYLE 
Vice  Prim,  Lincoln  School 
Jersey  City 
AMIE  DAY 
Tchr.,  Jr.  High  School 
Glen  Rock 

HOWARD  E.  LAWPAUGH 
Prin.,  School  No.  12 
Paterson 

RUTH  MERVINE 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Auduhon 

NJEA  Enrollment 
Committee 

CHARLES  L  STEEL,  Jm, 

Chairman 

Prim,  H.  S.,  Teaneck 
Atlantic — 

ELEANOR  E  HELFRICH 
Tchr.,  School  A  dm.  Bldg., 
Atlantic  City 
FUSE  D.  PIERPONT 
Prin.,  Leeds  Ave.  Sch., 
Pleasantville 
Bergen — 

GUY  W.  MOORE 
Prin.,  H.  S.,  Ramsey 
JOSEPH  RODRIGUEZ 
Prin.,  Harrington  Park 
HAROLD  HOFFMAN 
Supv.  Prin.,  Leonia 
FRANCES  PRIMICERI 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Ridgefield  Park 
EDWIN  C.  OLSON 
Supv.  Prin.,  Lyndhurst 

Burlington — 

ROBERT  M.  OBERHOLSER 
Supt.  of  Schools,  Bordentown 
ERNEST  L  SAUL 
Supv.  Prin.,  Mount  Holly 

Camden — 

FRANK  L  DONAHUE 
Supv.  Prin.  Lower  Camden  Co. 
Regional  H.  S.,  Lindenwold 
ROSOLIA  CIOFn 
Prin.,  Burroughs  Jr.  H.  S., 
Camden 


Cape  May — 

WILLARD  B.  MATTHEWS 
(bounty  Supt., 

Cape  May  Court  House 

Cumberland — 

M.  VERA  STOLL 
Prin.  Reber  Sch.,  Vineland 

ETHEL  M.  WILLE 

Vice  Prim,  Abington  Ave.  Sdi., 

Newark  7 

NEAL  D.  QUIMBY 
Prim,  Washington  Sch., 

West  Orange 

CUFTON  N.  MARSHALL 
Prin.,  Bradford  Sch., 
Montclair 

JOEL  W.  HOFSTEAD 
Prin.,  Oakwood  Ave.  Sch., 
Orange 

WILUAM  B.  HARGROVE 
Prim,  Elliott  St.  Sch., 

Newark  4 

WILLIAM  CAIN 

V.  Prin,  Central  H.  S.,  Newark 

Gloucester — 

J.  HARVEY  RODGERS 
County  Supt.,  Woodbury 

Hudson — 

SARA  E  HINEY 

Tchr.,  Joa.  F.  Brandt  Sch., 

Hoboken 

ELIZABETH  A.  BOESHORE 
Tchr.,  W.  Wilson  Jr.  H.  S., 
Hauxhurst  Ave.,  Wediawken 
MARY  FINNEGAN 
Prin.,  Franklin  Sdi.,  Kearny 
CLARA  E  GARDNER 
Tdir.,  Horace  Mann  Sch., 
Bayonne 

WILLIAM  C  SCULLY 
Prin.,  P.  S.  37,  Jersey  Chy  2 
MARY  A.  COLTON 
Asst,  to  Prin. 

Henry  Snyder  H.  S., 

Jersey  City 

R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 
Mm,  Sch.  No.  34,  Jersey  Chy 

Hunterdon — 

PAUL  H.  SNYDER 
Tchr,  H.  S.,  R.D.  1, 
Frenchtown 

Mercer — 

RUSSELL  S.  READ 
Prim,  Jr.  H.  S.  No.  2 
Trenton 

JAMES  A.  COURSEN 
Vice  Prin.,  H.  S., 

Hamilton  Twp.,  Trenton 

Middlesex — 

HELEN  P,  READ 
Prin.,  Lord  Stirling  Sch., 

New  Brunswick 
MARGARET  MacDONOUGH 
Prim,  Roosevelt  Sch., 

South  Plainfield 
FREDERICK  REESE 
Tchr.,  Cty.  Voc.  &  Tchr.  H.  S 
New  Brunswick 

Monmouth — 

JOSEPH  E  CLAYTON 
County  Supt.,  Freehold 

Morris — 

FRANK  J.  SMITH 

Supv.  Prin.,  E  Hanover  Twp., 

R.D.  1,  Hanover 

TECLA  L  WILDRICK 

Tchr.,  McFarlan  St.  Sch., 

Dover 

Ocean — 

CARL  M.  BAIR 
County  Supt.,  Toms  River 


Passaic — 

ANNE  C  BROWN 
Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  11,  Passaic 
HOWARD  E.  LAWPAUGH 
Prin.,  Sch.  No.  12,  Paterson 
MARGARETTA  DOBBINS 
Prin.,  Sch.  No.  6,  Qifton 
HOWARD  REEVE 
Supv.  Prin.,  Little  Falls 

Salem — 

ALBERT  C.  SHUCK 
County  Supt.,  Salem 

Somerset-  - 

MARGT.  C.  McCORMACK 
Elem.  Supv.,  Sch.  No.  2, 
SomervUle 
W.  ROSS  ANDRE 
Prin.,  H.  S.,  Bernardsville 
Sussex — 

CUFFORD  E.  DENNIS 
County  Supt., 

Hail  of  Records,  Newton 

Union — 

WAYNE  T.  BRANOM 
Supv.  Prin.,  Hillside 
ELMER  F.  SMITH 
Supv.  Prin.,  Roselle  Park 
J.  FRANCIS  GALLAGHER 
Prin.,  Alex.  Hamilton  Jr.  H.  S. 
Elizabeth 

Warren — 

ZELDA  HAUS 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Phillipsburg 

Retired  Teachers  Representative: 

NELLIE  McLaughlin 

140  Roseville  Ave.,  Newark  7 


Headquarters  Furnishing 
Committee 

HOLMES  CUVER  (D.A.) 

„  .  .  Chairman 

Tchr.,  High  School 
Summit 

PAUUNE  PETERSON 
Tchr.,  North  Broad  Street 
Penns  Grove 

CAROLYN  POHL 
Tchr.,  School  No.  3 
Belleville 

CHARLES  W.  ROBINSON 
Prin.,  School  No.  7 
Clifton 

HELEN  R.  ROUSE 
Pnn.,  Richmond  Ave.  School 
Atlantic  City 


Insurance  Committee 
GEORGE  GARTHWAITE 

Chairman 

Tchr.,  High  School 
Plainheld 

ALEXANDER  S.  HUGHES, 
Tchr.,  Sr.  High  School 
Atlantic  City 
DONALD  K.  BONNEY 
Prin.,  High  School 
Franklin 

JOHN  J.  BYRNE 
Asst.  Prin.,  Public  School 
Osbomville 

WILLIAM  F.  LAWRENCE 

Supv.  Prin. 

Somerville 
FRANCES  R. 

PETERMAN  (D.A.) 

Tchr.,  Elem.  School 
Bloomsbury 

Leadership  Conference 
Committee 

WILUAM  R.  SMITH,  Chairman 
Prin.,  Abington  Ave.  School 
Newark 


MIRIAM  B.  REICHLY 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Ocean  City 

ELIZABETH  M.  BOZEARTH 
Help.  Tchr.,  15  West  Ave. 
W'oodstown 

Legislative  Committee 

CLAUDE  B.  KLEINFELTER, 

Chairman 

Prin.,  Jr.  H.  S.  1,  Trenton 
Congressional  District  Members: 
Ist  District — Camden 
A.  RUSSELL  KNIGHT 
Supv.  Prin.,  Delaware  Twp. 
Erlton 

2nd  District — Cumberland 
MRS.  A.  VIRGINIA  ADAMS 
Prin.,  Cunningham  Sch., 
Vineland 

3rd  District — Monmouth 
JOHN  W.  WOOD 
Prin.,  Grammar  Sch., 

Long  Branch 
4th  District — Mercer 
CLAUDE  B.  KLEINFELTER 
5th  District — Morris 
EUGENE  H.  VAN  VUET 
Prin.,  H.  S.,  Butler 
6th  District — Union 
RALPH  KEHS 
Prin.,  Sch.  No.  3, 

Scotch  Plains 
7th  District — Sussex 
EBERT  E.  HOLLOBAUGH 
Supv.  Prin., 

Franklin 

8th  District — Passaic 
MRS.  HELEN  LUQUES 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Clifton 
9th  District — Bergen 
LENA  M.  PORRECA 
Prin.,  Broadway  Sch., 
Hackensack 
10th  District — Essex 
STANTON  A.  RALSTON 
Prin.,  Central  H.  S.,  Newark 
11th  District — Essex 
RAYMOND  STERUNG 
Prin.,  Jr.  H.  S.,  South  Orange 
12th  District— Essex 
EDWARD  J.  SERVEN 
Prin.,  W'ebster  St.  Jr.  H.  S., 
Newark  4 

13th  District — Hudson 
GEORGE  J.  O’BRIEN 
Supv.,  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Jersey  City 
14th  District — Hudson 
JOSEPH  J.  TOOHEY 
Prin.  Joseph  Brandt  Sch., 
Garden  &  9th  Sts.,  Hoboken 

County  Members: 
.Atlantic — • 

ALFRED  SASEEN 
Sec.,  Bd.  of  Ed., 

1809  Pacific  Ave., 

.Atlantic  City 
Burlington — 

JOHN  B.  CEISSINGER 
Supv.  Prin.,  Palmyra 
Cape  May — 

MILTON  T.  BINGHAM 
Prin..  Pub.  Sch., 

Sea  hie  City 
Gloucester — 

L.  ARTHUR  WALTON 
Supv.  Prin.,  Pitman 

Hunterdon — 

LOUTS  ZABRISKIE 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Flemington 


Middlesex — 

DOROTHY  LAWRIE 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Dunellen 
Ocean — 

E.  PAUL  BRIDENBAUGH 
Tchr.,  Pt.  Pleasant  Beach  H.  S., 
Point  Pleasant 

Salem — 

MRS.  PLUMA  B.  B.ATTEN 
Supv.  Prin.,  Woodstown 
Somerset — 

JACK  B.  TWICHELL 
Supv.  Prin.,  Bernards  Twp.  Sch. 
Baling  Ridge 
Warren — 

HARRY  WEBBER.  Jr. 

Prin.,  W'ashington  Twp.  Sch., 
Washington 

Long  Time  Planning 

JAMES  M.  LYNCH,  JR., 

Chairman 

Prin.,  Alfred  Vail  Junior  H.  S. 
Morris  Plains 
BERNICE  BARRY 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Leonia 

MARGARET  E.  EATON  (D.A.) 
Tchr.,  High  School 
West  Orange 

HERBERT  K.  ENGLAND 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Salem 

WM.  McNEICE 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Lakewood 

ERNEST  L  GILULAND 
Supv.  Prin. 

Highland  Park 
CLEORA  TEFFEAU 
Prin.,  Sharp  School 
Camden 

SAMUEL  E.  WITCHELL 
Sute  Teachers  College 
Glassboro 

F.  GLADYS  CAMWELL 
Head  Tchr.,  School  No.  14 
Paterson 

NEA  Coordinating 

ERIC  GROEZINGER, 

Chairman 

Co.  Supt.,  Flemington 
Atlantic — 

GEORGE  W.  DICKERSON 
Tchr.,  New  Jersey  Ave.  Sch., 
Atlantic  City 
EUSE  D.  PIERPONT 
Prin.,  Leeds  Ave.  Sch. 
Pleasantville 

Bergen — 

SAMUEL  MAGGIO 
Prin.,  Travail  Sch., 

Ridgewood 

ETHEL  R.  MERTCHINC 
Supv.  Prin.,  Oradell 
DOROTHY  NEARY 
Prin.,  Central  Blvd.  Sch., 
Palisades  Park 
GEORGE  SWAN 
Lowell  Sch.,  Teaneck 
ELI  KANE  (D.A.) 

Prin.,  H.  S.,  Lyndhurst 
Burlington — 

ROBERT  M.  OBERHOLSER 
Supt.  of  Schools,  Bordentown 
RALPH  E.  KUHN 
Twp.  Sch.,  Delanco 
Camden — 

FRANK  L.  DONAHUE 
Supv.  Prin.,  Lower  Camden  Co. 
Regional  H.  S.,  Lindenwold 
RUTH  M.  RYAN  (D.A.) 
Cramer  Jr.  H.  S.,  Camden 


Cape  May — 

WILLARD  B.  MATTHEWS 
Co.  Supt.  of  Schools, 

Cape  May  Court  House 

Cumberland — 

JOAN  EMSLEY 

Supv.,  Pub.  Sch.,  Bridgeton 

*”*WRAY  E.  SEXTON 
Prin.,  .Ann  Street  Sch., 

MATHEW  SMITH 
Prin.,  Roosevelt  Sch., 

Livingston 

CLIFTON  N.  MARSHALL 
Prin.,  Bradford  Sch.,  Montclair 
ROSE  1.  CASSINI 
Oakwood  Ave.  Sch.,  Orange 
ANGELO  MACALUSO 
Tchr.,  Elliott  Street  Sch., 
Newark 

WILLIAM  CAIN 

V.  Prin.,  Central  H.  S., 

Newark 

Gloucester— 

LEDA  SHISHOFF 
Prin.,  .“^well 

Hudson — 

SARA  E.  HINEY 

Tchr.,  Jos.  F.  Brandt  Sch., 

Hoboken 

ELIZABETH  A.  BOESHORE 
Tchr.,  W.  WUson  Jr.  H.  S., 
Hauxhurst  Ave.,  Weehawken 
CHARLES  W.  JACKSON 
Prin.,  Garfield  Sch.,  Kearny 
CLARA  E.  GARDNER 
Tchr.,  Horace  Mann  Sch., 
Bayonne 

ARNOLD  W.  REITZE 
Prin.,  Sch.  No.  8,  Franklin  Sl, 
Jersey  City 
JOHN  M.  KELLY 
Tchr.,  Lincoln  H.  S., 

Jersey  City 
RUTH  HAGAN 
Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  24. 

Virginia  Ave.,  Jersey  City 

Hunterdon— 

PAUL  H.  SNYDER 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Frenchtown 

Mercer — 

GEORGE  R.  BOLGE 
Tchr.,  Central  H.  S.,  Trenton 
CHARLES  R.  MITCHELL 
(D.A.),  Prin.,  Lalor  Sch., 
Hamilton  Twp.,  Trenton 

Middlesex — 

SAMUEL  GORDON 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  New  Brunswick 
DONALD  C.  WOLFE 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Perth  Amboy 
FERDINAND  T.  BUCKELEW 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Metuchen 

Monmouth — 

PAUL  Lf.FEVER 
Tchr.,  Twp.  Sch., 

Middletown  Twp. 

Morris — 

MALCOLM  ROBERTSON 
Supv.  Prin.,  Morris  Twp., 
Morris  Plains 
ANNA  L.  TEAGUE 
325  Monroe  St.,  Boonton 

Ocean — 

CARL  M.  BAIR 
County  Supt.,  Toms  River 

Passaic — 

ELMER  HOLBECK 
Deputy  Supt.,  Bd.  of  Ed., 
Passaic 
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GERTRUDE  RINALDI 
Tchr^  Sch.  No.  2,  Paterson 
INEZ  BELU 
Sch.  6,  Clifton 
GEORGE  J.  GEIER 
Prin.,  H.  S.,  Hawthorne 
Salem — 

MARY  D.  MILLS 
Prin.,  Alloway  Sch.,  Alloway 
Somerset — 

KATHRYN  YOHN 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Bound  Brook 
MAY  E.  HUFF 
Tchr.,  Central  Sch., 

Warren  Twp.,  R.D.  No.  2, 
Plainfield 
Sussex — 

MILDREN  HARDEN 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Franklin 
Union — 

JOHN  COOPER 
Prin.,  H.  S.,  Rahway 
WALDRO  J.  KINDIG 
Prin.,  H.  S.,  Plainfield 
CHARLES  J.  LONGACRE 
(D.A.) 

Prin.,  John  Marshall  Sch., 
Elizabeth 
Warren — 

NEVA  M.  HARMON 
Tchr.,  Brensinger  Bldg., 
Phillipsburg 

Necrology  Committee 

JUUA  MATTHEWS,  Chairman 
Tchr.,  School  No.  1 
Somerville 

MARY  POWERS  (D.A.) 

Tchr.,  Washington  School 
Rochelle  Park 
ELIZABETH  H.  SCHULER 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Audubon 

Order  of  Business  and 
Rules  of  Procedure 
Committee 

RAYMOND  C  BERGEN  (DJL) 
Chauman 

Tchr.,  High  School 
Point  Pleasant  Beach 
ERMA  B.  DORRER  (D.A.) 
Prin.,  Township  Schools 
Englishtown 

MARION  J.  DALY  (D.A.) 

Tchr.,  Sarah  M.  Gilmore  Sch. 
Union  City 

GUY  M.  ECKLER  (D  A.) 

High  School 
Phillipsburg 

MARY  NO  AKER  (D.A.) 

Tchr.,  High  School 
Wildwood 

Pension  Policy 
Committee 
RULAND  ANDERSON, 

Chairman 

Tchr.,  Senior  High  School 
Passaic 

WALTER  AURNHAMMER 
Prin.,  14th  Avenue  School 
Newark 

ULLIAN  K.  CHANCE 
Tchr.,  High  .School 
Mount  Holly 
NORMAN  A.  CROW 
Tchr.,  Central  High  School 
Paterson 

BERNADINE  DELVIN 
Tchr.,  Euclid  School 
Haabronck  Heighta 
DOROTHY  G.  HABGOOD 
Tchr.,  High  School 
North  Plainfield 


IDA  E.  HOUSMAN 
Ret.  Tchr. 

KQS  Garden  Street 
Hoboken 

ELIZABETH  C  LAMB 
Tchr.,  R.  D.  No.  1 
Bridgeton 

ERNEST  M.  PEFFER 
Prin.,  Maxson  School 
Plainfield 

HAROLD  SHANNON  (Djk.) 
Tchr.,  Bangs  Avenue  School 
Asbury  Park 
JOHN  W.  STOUFFER 
Elem.  Supv.,  Woodbury 
RAYMOND  E.  WOOD 
Tchr.,  Hillside  Jr.  H.  S. 
Montclair 

Salary  Committee 

EUGENE  G.  WILKINS, 

Chairman 

Pres.,  State  Tchr.,  College 
Newark 

PAUL  C  CUFFORD 
Sute  Tchr.  College 
Montclair 

MARGARET  CROCKETT 
Dean  of  Girls,  High  School 
Perth  Amboy 
FREDERICK  W.  EVANS 
Supv.  Principal 
Manasquan 

WALTER  L.  GORDON 
Prin.,  Charles  Sumner  School 
Camden 

WILLIAM  HENRY 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Weehawken 
DESMOND  JONES 
Tchr.,  Sr.  H.  S. 

Woodbury 

LYLE  W.  KNOWLES 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Atlantic  City 
BEULAH  V.  KNOX 
Tchr.,  Elem.  School 
Toms  River 

CHAS.  J.  LONGACRE  (DJt.) 
Prin.,  John  Marshall  School 
Elizabeth 

HARRY  SCHNIEBER 
Tchr.,  Hi^  School 
Belvidere 

MARIE  S.  VOCATURO 
Tchr.,  Jr.  H.  S.  No.  5 
Trenton 

Services  and  Dues 
Committee 

MAZIE  V.  SCANLAN,  Chairman 
Supv.,  Administration  Bldg. 
Atlantic  City 
MIRIAM  T.  BLEMLE 
Tchr.,  Erlton  School.  Erlton 
FRED  H.  COMBS,  JR.  (D.A.) 
Prin.,  Elementary  School 
Lawrenceville 

CHAS.  A.  EDGERTON  (D.A.) 
Asst,  to  Prin.,  Geo.  Inness  Sch. 
Montclair 
PAUL  R.  JONES 
Supv.  Principal 
Moorestown 
RUTH  B.  MAYERS 
Tchr.,  Central  School  No.  1 
Somerville 

WILLIAM  L  NICHOLLS 
Tchr.,  Senior  High  School 
New  Brunswick 
CONSTANCE  P.  NICHOLS 
Tchr.,  267  Woodlawn  Avenue 
Jersey  City 
HOWARD  REEVE 
Supv.  Principal 
Li^e  Falla 
FREDA  SCRIBNER 
Elem.  Tchr.,  6th  &  Pear  Sts. 
Vineland 


State  Aid  Committee 

J.  HARRY  ADAMS,  Chairman 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Elizabeth 

FRANCES  C  ALDRICH 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Hackettstown 

EDNA  BARNARD 
Tchr.,  Green  Village 
Road  School 
Madison 

MARY  M.  GAMBRALL  (D.A.) 
Tchr.,  School  No.  24 
Virginia  Avenue 
Jersey  City 

JOSEPH  W.  HOWE 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Burlington 

RONALD  W.  KENT 
Dir.,  Essex  0>unty  Voc.  Sch. 
1060  Broad  Street 
Newark 

LOUIS  A.  MARCH  (D.A.) 
Vice  Prin.,  High  School 
Lodi 

JOHN  P.  MILUGAN 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Atlantic  City 

VICTOR  C  NICKLAS 
Supv.  Principal 
Woodbridge 

WILLARD  F.  WEISEL 
Supv.  Principal 
Hampton 


Teacher  Welfare 
Committee 

ETHEL  M.  SHELDON  *52 

Chairman 

Tchr.,  Center  School 
Bloomfield 

LOUIS  CRONHOLM  *53 
Prin.,  High  School 
Dover 

.MADEUNE  A.  DONEGAN  ’54 
Supv.,  Pupil  Welfare 
Board  of  Education 
New  Brunswick 

A.  L  DONLEY  *53 
Supv.  Principal 
Vineland 

WINIFRED  E.  POST  ’52 
Tchr.,  Somerville  School 
Ridgewood 

GEORGE  A.  SPRINGER 
(D.A.)  ’54 
School  No.  11 
Passaic 

Ex  OEBcio 

DR.  FREDERICK  L  HIPP 
Exec.  Secretary,  NJEA 


TfMfU. . .  for  the  Asking 

This  issue  contains  many  coupons  that  will  bring  you  some 
interesting  and  useful  material  if  you  will  drop  them  into  the 
mail.  A  few  offerings  are  listed  in  this  column,  but  you  will  find 
other  excellent  material  by  watching  the  advertising  in  every  issue. 

12.  Teaching  Hints  from  Teachers  is  a  24-page  compila¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  more  unusual  and  useful  ideas 
contained  in  entries  to  Compton’s  teachers  contest. 
Ideas  are  suitable  for  all  grades,  primary  through 
high  school.  (F.  E.  Compton  &  Company) 

37.  Quix,  Jr.  Easy-to-read,  pocket-size  booklet  especially 
prepared  for  young  people.  1(K)  questions  and  answers 
about  railroads  and  railroading  based  on  types  of 
inquiries  most  frequently  made  by  children.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Sample  copy  on  request.  (Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Railroads) 

32.  Map  of  Coal  Areas  in  the  United  States  is  a  new  con¬ 
tribution  to  teaching  aids  on  this  vital  industry.  Shows 
in  color  locations  of  the  four  types  of  coal.  (Bitumin¬ 
ous  Coal  Institute) 

22.  1951-52  54-page  catalog  describing  nearly  475  films 
closely  integrated  with  the  school  curriculum.  The 
new  catalog  also  lists  EB  Films  in  a  special  section 
showing  the  subject  areas  in  which  they  may  be  used. 
Restricted  to  personnel  in  schools  which  possess  sound- 
film  equipment  and  who  use  films.  (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films) 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago.  I,  Illinois 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked  in  the  quantities 
indicated.  Three  cents  is  enclosed  for  each  item  checked. 
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SECURITY  BEGINS  AT  HOME 

Adult  Programs  for  Family  Living  in  New  Jersey 

By  DOROTHY  E.  BREVOORT 

State  Supervisor  of  Home  Economies 


The  security  of  any  nation  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  quality  of  living 
in  the  homes  of  that  nation.  In  this 
thought  provoking  statement,  Oscar  R. 
Ewing,  Federal  Swurity  Administrator, 
places  a  heavy  burden  of  responsibility 
on  homemakers,  both  male  and  female. 
He  believes  that  homemaking  is  a  co¬ 
operative  enterprise.  Never  has  there 
been  greater  ne^  than  today  for  a  kind 
of  family  living  that  will  help  people 
to  cope  with  me  confusions  of  their 
world.  If  we  believe  that  home  is  the 
nlace  where  the  individual  recreates 
nimsdf,  builds  his  courage  and  his 
dreams,  and  finds  faith  in  himself,  then 
homemaking  education  becomes  a 
major  concern  to  all  communities. 

Many  people  have  moved  from  the 
simjdicity  of  rural  life  to  industrial 
communities.  Modes  of  living,  atti¬ 
tudes,  habits,  and  recreation  are  dis¬ 
turbed.  Numbers  of  women  must  or 
wish  to  work  outside  the  home.  This 
necessitates  sharing  responsibilities  for 
physical,  emotional  and  spiritual  needs 
of  the  family.  Learning  should  truly  be 
lifelong,  and  what  phase  of  education 
is  more  important  than  developing 
skills,  understandings  and  apprecia¬ 
tions  for  the  business  of  living  with 
optimum  satisfaction  and  security? 

Until  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
it  was  assumed  that  only  the  young 
could  learn  easily.  Now  we  know  that 
adults  can  learn,  too.  It  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  that  people  learn  best  when 
there  is  a  need  for  knowledge.  Adult 
family  members  may  be  unaware  of 
opportunities  for  augmenting  their 
education  in  homemaking.  Family  liv¬ 
ing  programs  for  adults  must  meet 
specific  needs.  They  are  most  success- 
fid  when  informal,  and  cognizant  of  the 
vital  factor  of  human  relationships. 
The  “satisfied  customer”  is  the  b^t 
evidence  of  success. 

ADULTS  ARE  LEARNING 
In  a  Home-Sehool  Program 

In  1945,  die  Board  of  Elducation  of 


New  Brunswick,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Vocational  Division  of  the  State 
Dep>artment  of  Education,  inaugurated 
a  plan  for  adult  education  for  home  and 
family  living.  Parent  groups  cooperated 
in  preparing  a  handbook  suggesting 
programs  of  work.  Topics  change  with 
the  interests  of  the  group,  but  are  al¬ 
ways  closely  identified  with  the  stages 
of  family  life  represented  by  the  group. 
Development  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  banning  groups  concerned  with 
personid  problems  progress  to  topics 
and  projects  of  neighborhood,  school 
or  community  interest. 

For  purposes  of  promotion,  organi¬ 
zation  and  program  {danning,  a  lay 
leadership  training  course  has  been  set 
up.  Meetings  of  leaders  provide  oj^r- 
tunity  for  exchange  of  ideas  and  experi¬ 
ences  and  increased  understandings  of 
the  needs  of  various  families. 

Organized  groups  meet  at  homes  or 
at  school  during  the  day  or  in  the 
evenings.  Fathers  are  urged  to  partici¬ 
pate.  They  study  about  children,  home¬ 
making  and  family  living,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  finding  ways  in  which  the  home 
and  school  can  work  together  for  bet¬ 
ter  family  life.  Informed  citizens  are 
invited  to  take  piart  in  special  meetings 
planned  to  meet  specific  interests. 

Programs  of  study  may  center 
around  areas  having  to  do  with  the 
care  of  the  home  and  its  members: 
food,  clothing,  home  furnishings  and 
equipment,  family  health,  safety  and 
recreation,  management  of  time,  money 
and  energy,  and  better  understanding 
of  children.  To  help  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  families  identified  with  the 
progressive  stages  of  family  life,  the 
areas  of  early  marriage,  young  family, 
school  age  family,  and  the  later  family 
are  suggested. 

Gertrude  Daniel,  a  home  economist 
with  special  training,  is  employed  fall 
time  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  this 
program,  which  is  available  without 
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charge  to  parents  of  the  New  Brunswick 
public  school  community. 

In  a  Hoosins  Project  Program 

A  unique  program  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion  for  family  life  education  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  ETizabeth  Jacobsen  at  the 
Jonathan  Pitney  Village  housing  proj¬ 
ect  in  Atlantic  City.  Although  a  center 
is  equipped  in  the  main  building  of  the 
Village,  much  of  the  work  is  carried 
on  in  the  homes  for  the  greater  con¬ 
venience  of  the  homemakers.  New  fam¬ 
ilies  are  contacted  on  entering  the 
Village,  made  aware  of  the  services 
available  to  them,  and  are  offered  help 
in-  adjusting  to  the  new  environment. 
Older  residents  are  visited  periodically 
and  follow-up  calls  made  in  all  in¬ 
stances. 

Home  visits  by  the  Counselor  fre¬ 
quently  disclose  similar  problems  in 
several  families.  These  may  be  dealt 
with  in  one  or  more  groups  according 
to  the  number  involved  and  the  nature 
of  the  problem.  Other  groups  coping 
with  other  problems  are  functioning 
simultaneously.  Individual  counseling 
is  done  as  the  need  is  expressed  or 
observed  by  the  Counselor. 

Very  much  the  same  program  of 
work  is  covered  as  that  in  New  Bnus- 
wick.  The  emphasis  is  understandably 
on  the  economy  factor,  and  always 
there  is  the  problem  of  intelligently 
managing  those  inelastic  conunodities, 
the  time  and  money.  Particular  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  to  directing  young 
energy  into  useful  channels.  Fine  riq>- 
port  exists  between  the  Counselor  and 
the  families  of  the  Village.  Husbands 
do  cabinet  work,  reupholster,  and  de¬ 
velop  home  hobbies. 

A  County  Program 

The  Atlantic  County  Board  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  em^Hoys  Elsther  John¬ 
son  to  service  the  widely  spread  rural 
communities  of  the  county.  Miss  John¬ 
son  must  carry  her  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  with  her  to  homes  or  public 
buildings  in  which  groups  are  meeting. 
The  greatest  demands  by  women  to 
whom  shopping  centers  are  not  easily 
accessible  are  for  clothing  construction 
and  home  furnishing  items.  Family 
food  preparation  centers  around  plan¬ 
ning  meals  from  home  raised  or  pre¬ 
served  products.  The  other  areas  of 
homemaking  already  mentioned  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  discussions. 

Everyone’s  Job 

In  a  poll  taken  with  adults  over  the 
State,  homemaking  subjects  ranked 
third  in  the  list  of  “courses  you  would 
like  to  take.”  The  public  schools  of  a 
great  number  of  communities  offer 
evening  adult  programs  designed  to 
help  families  work  toward  better  home 
living.  The  great  expansion  of  new 
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homes  into  rural  and  suburban  areas 
is  going  to  increase  the  responsibilities 
for  communities  to  give  more  attention 
to  adult  homemaking  programs. 

Whether  meetings  are  held  in  schools 
or  homes,  in  rural  or  urban  communi¬ 
ties,  during  the  day  or  evening,  there 
is  on  all  socio-economic  levds  an  urge 
to  learn.  Whether  the  family  is  large 
or  small,  intact  or  broken,  educated  or 
uneducated,  problems  or  “situations” 
do  exist  in  one  form  or  another  at 
some  time. 

“Know-how"  generates  a  sense  of 
security.  It  seldom  fails  to  raise  qual¬ 
ity  of  production.  Our  homes  are  in¬ 
tegral  parts  of  our  nation.  Perhaps  our 
b^t  contribution  to  security  is  to  give 
understanding,  unstinting  su{^rt  to 
the  matter  of  lifelong  learning  for  bet¬ 
ter  family  living.  It  seems  apparent 
that  this  is  one  more  professional  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  everyone  in  the  field 
of  education. 


Elizabeth  Honors 
Daily  Journal  for  • 
AE-Week  Work 

Elizabeth  schools  have  acknowledged 
the  contribution  of  the  Elizabeth  Daily 
Journal  to  the  1951  observance  of 
American  Education  Week.  In  an  at¬ 
tractively  bound  brochure.  Superin¬ 
tendent  J.  Harry  Adams  has  garnered 
the  material  which  the  Journal  printed 
in  connection  with  American  Education 
Week  last  year,  and  is  giving  it  wide 
circulation  throughout  the  State  and 
the  country. 

The  material  includes  editorials, 
news  stories,  special  schedules  of 
events,  and  numerous  advertisements 
arranged  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  JournoTs  advertising  department 
and  local  merchants.  In  his  introduc¬ 
tion  Superintendent  Adams  says: 

“For  over  twenty -five  years  this 
newspaper  has  assigned  to  a  member 
of  its  staff  of  reporters  the  full  time 
duty  during  the  s^ool  year  of  report¬ 
ing  the  activities  of  the  public  schools 
and  of  writing  special  articles  on  edu¬ 
cation.  The  staff  member  has  attended 
regularly  and  reported  the  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  A  school  page 
in  the  Saturday  edition  has  been  a 
regular  feature  for  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century.  Many  editorials 
supporting  public  education  have  ap¬ 
peared  regulatly  during  the  years." 

The  brochure  pays  special  tribute  to 
the  Journal's  editor  and  publisher,  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Crane;  the  managing  editor, 
Valentine  A.  Fallon;  Marion  Short, 
school  reporter;  John  Hall,  editorial 
writer;  Fred  C.  Rebstock,  advertising 
manager;  and  Albert  Sayman,  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager. 
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TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

A  new  name  for  an  old  friend  of  the 
teacher  since  1912  — TPU  who  will  now 
bring  you  .  .  . 

COMPLETE  INSURANCE  PROTEQION 

Featuring: 

•  Sickness  and  Accident  Protection 

e  Individual,  Family  and  Group 
Hospitalization  Plans 

e  Life  Insurance  Policies 

This  new  company  was  formerly  the  Teachers  Protective 
Union — who  since  1912  have  offered  the  teacher  income 
protection.  Over  9  million  doUars  has  heen  paid  to 
members  of  the  teaching  profession  in  TPU  benefits. 
Now,  in  order  to  offer  a  broader  protection  for  teachers 
and  their  families  this  company  has  been  reorganized  as 
the  Teachers  Protective  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 


TEACHERS 


PROnCTIVE 


MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

116  N.  PRINCE  STREET  •  LANCASTER,  PENNA. 
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Selecting  Textbooks 

(Continued  from  Page  190) 

a  course  of  study  which  will  actually 
function  in  the  classroom  is  to  (a) 
define  the  broad  objectives  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  (b)  prepare  ti  tentative  draft  of 
the  course  of  study,  (c)  select  the 
teaching  materials  that  come  closest  to 
meeting  the  broad  objectives  in  the 
tentative  draft,  (d)  after  textbooks  are 
selected  revise  the  tentative  draft  in 
terms  of  the  materials  adopted. 


12.  Individual  judgment  should 
be  emphasized.  There  are,  of  course, 
a  few  quantitative  measures  for  what 
is  good  in  teaching  materials:  vocabu¬ 
lary  counts  can  be  made,  illustrations 
counted,  sentence  and  paragraph 
length  tabulated,  number  of  exercises 
determined,  and  so  forth.  But  if  undue 
weight  is  placed  on  such  quantitative 
factors  there  is  grave  danger  that  not 
enough  attention  will  be  given  to  what 
is  probably  the  most  important  single 
factor  for  evaluating  instructional  ma- 


NEW  HORIZONS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Suggestions  we  hope  you  will  find  interesting  and  useful 


Penguin  Eggs 


For  your  own  entertaining  at  home  when  you 
want  to  do  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
to  delight  your  guests 


Easy  to  make  —Penguins  are  simply  a 
hard  boiled  egg,  3  colossal  black  olives 
and  5  cooth  picks. 

Be  sure  the  olives  are  the  “colossal” 
size  and,  if  you  can  get  them,  it’s  nice 
to  have  them  already  pitted. 

Each  penguin  requires  a  whole  olive  for 
head,  halved  pitted  oUves  for  feet  and 
flippers.  Peel  hard  boiled  eggs  and  chill 
for  firmness.  With  2  tooth  picks  make 
legs  and  afliix  feet.  Put  3rd  pick  into 


back,  slantwise,  to  form  tripod  so  bird 
can  stand  alone.  Stick  4th  pick  through 
egg  to  hold  on  flippers.  Run  5th  pick 
through  olive  on  the  slant  so  one  end 
sticks  out  for  a  beak  and  spear  other 
end  into  top  of  egg  for  head. 

Thu  Salad  is  white  jumbo  (or  green) 
asparagus.  Use  French  dressing  with 
finely  chopped  pimientos  and  piccalilli. 

According  to  occasion,  have  bird  hold 
aloft  heart,  birthday  candle  or  flag. 


The  rofroshing,  long-lasting  flavor  of  deliciout 
WBMUT'S  SKABMINT  GUM  gives  you  a  pleasant 
iHHe  pick-up.  And  the  smooth  chewing  helps  relieve 
nervous  tension.  Just  try  it  sometime. 
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terials — the  skill  with  which  the  author 
develops  ideas. 

To  determine  this,  the  committee 
member  must  spend  time  actually 
thinking  through  with  the  author  the 
exposition  and  development  of  certain 
ideas.  She  must  ask,  do  these  materials 
meet  the  learning  problems  which 
children  encounter?  Is  the  content 
worthwhile  and  valid?  Are  general¬ 
izations  supported  by  details?  Taking 
these  into  account,  and  also  consider¬ 
ing  vocabulary,  length  of  sentence  and 
paragraph,  quality  and  teaching  value 
of  iUustrations,  are  these  textbooks 
good  learning  materials  for  the  subject 
and  grade  for  which  they  are  intended? 

An  intelligent  answer  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  requires  careful  thought  and 
judgment.  Quantitative  measures  may 
contribute  to  the  selection  but  they 
should  not  determine  it.  Subjective 
judgments  are  essential. 

Since  the  superintendent  is  ultimately 
responsible  for  every  textbook  adopted, 
he  will  not  recommend  a  textbook 
which  he  himself  cannot  wholeheart¬ 
edly  8U[^rt.  Fortunately,  experience 
shows  that  an  able  committee  under 
proper  guidance  seldom  recommends 
a  textbook  that  the  superintendent  can¬ 
not  accept  But  if,  by  chance,  he  does 
strongly  disapprove,  then  his  objec¬ 
tions  should  1m  given  to  the  committee 
along  with  his  request  for  a  second- 
choice  recommendation.  To  overrule 
or  ignore  the  committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  and  to  make  the  selection  himself 
is  a  sure  way  to  kill  intelligent  and 
responsible  teacher-participation  in  the 
selection  of  textbooks.  And  it  is  a  sure 
way  also  to  put  the  superintendent  in 
a  vulnerable  position  if  there  is  either 
teacher  or  lay  criticism  of  textbooks 
in  use. 

Once  its  report  is  completed  and 
accepted  by  tne  superintendent,  the 
committee’s  job  is  done.  Neither  the 
members  nor  die  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  any  part  to  play  in  the 
submission  of  the  recommendations  to 
the  Board  of  Education.  During  the 
whole  adoption  process,  the  represent¬ 
ative  should  confine  himself  to  dis¬ 
cussions  with  committee  members, 
their  advisors,  and  the  superintendent; 
likewise,  teachers  should  not  be  asked 
by  the  superintendent  to  defend  or  to 
support  their  recommendations  before 
the  Board  of  Education.  That  is  his 
responsibility. 

INDIVIDUAL.  SELECTION 

The  forgoing  suggestions  assume  a 
committee  proc^ure.  But  there  are 
obviously  many  situations  where  such 
a  procedure  is  not  practical,  for  ex¬ 
ample  in  most  of  the  independent 
junior  and  senior  high  schools.  How- 
e^er,  the  same  principles  apply  in 
these  instances,  even  though  the  selec- 
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lion  procedure  may  be  informal. 
Teachers  should  actively  participate  in 
choosing  textbooks,  and  the  publishers 
should  be  encouraged  to  seek  inter¬ 
views  with  these  teachers  at  hours 
which  do  not  interfere  with  classroom 
programs.  In  many  instances  the 
teacher  may  be  relatively  inexperienced 
and  her  judgments  must  be  carefully 
checked  by  the  principal  or  depart¬ 
ment  head.  But  study  of  various  text¬ 
books,  along  with  interviews,  will  help 
to  mature  that  teacher — to  make  her 
more  aware  of  different  approaches 
and  techniques  and  of  the  special  skills 
required  to  evaluate  any  textbook 
intelligently. 

The  procedures  assume  informed 
publishers’  representatives,  an  assump¬ 
tion  that  is  generally  true.  Textbook 
salesmen,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
college  graduates  with  previous  ex¬ 
perience  in  teaching  or  school  ad¬ 
ministration.  It  it  a  type  of  work  that 
appeals  to  educated  men  and  women 
vitally  interested  in  ideas,  in  teaching 
and  teachers,  and  in  education  as  an 
institution.  Publishers  aim  to  employ 
representatives  with  those  interests. 
Many  of  the  editors  and  administrative 
executives  of  the  educational  publish¬ 
ing  houses  have  had  the  benefit  of  long 
experience  in  the  field  with  close  con¬ 
tacts  with  schools.  The  textbooks  they 
develop  reflect  this  experience  and 
enable  them  to  interpret  correctly  the 
recommendations  they  get  constantly 
from  schools  and  from  their  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives.  Textbooks  and  textbook 
selection  can  be  improved  if  the  school 
people  will  encourage  and  stimulate 
the  development  of  alert,  intelligent, 
and  helpful  textbook  representatives. 

Will  these  procedures  assure  the 
•election  of  good  textbooks?  Yes,  if 
they  are  wisely  adapted  to  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  local  school  system. 
Certainly  they  have  proved  effective  in 
hundreds  of  instances  and,  with  them, 
•chools  have  usually  chosen  better 
hooks  than  would  have  been  selected 
under  a  haphazard  program  or  one 
with  secret  and  restrictive  procedures. 
And  they  are  procedures  which  permit 
the  publishing  industry  to  function 
competitively  within  the  educational 
framework — an  important  considera¬ 
tion  if  it  is  to  continue  to  understand 
grass-root  teaching  problems  and 
^elop  an  educationally  useful 
personnel. 


New  Scholarship 
The  Kearny  Education  Association 
has  just  announced  a  $100  scholarship 
to  a  Kearny  high  school  graduate  of 
1952  who  is  going  to  college  with  the 
intention  of  entering  the  teaching  pro- 
haaion.  Marion  Tait  is  KEA  president. 


By  JOHN  R.  CLARK 


CHARLOTTB  W.  JUNCL 


HAROLD  E.  MOSER 
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ROLLAND  R.  SMITH 


Textbooks  for  grades  3-8  that  develop 


Self-reliance  in  thinking  with  numbers 
Competence  in  problem  solving 
Speed  and  accuracy  in  computation 


Growth  in  Arithmetic 


WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 


Yonkar>-en-Hu<lson  5 
N»w  York 


C  C.  RENICK, 

Skito  Roprotontalivo 


^Jmet/can  folding  chairs 


NIW,  II 


lIGN! 


DURABLE  —  strong  steel  frame, 
reinforced 

SAFE  —  no  tipping,  cutting, 
snogging  hazards 
COMFORTABLE  —  extra-wide, 
extra-deep  seats  and  backs 
CONVENIENT  — fold  quietly, 
quickly,  compactly- 
RUBBER  SHOES-long-life, 
replaceable 

3  SEAT  STYLES  —  formed  ply¬ 
wood  with  durable  lacquer  finish; 
formed  steel,  baked  beige- 
enameled,  or  imitation  leather 
upholstered,  choice  of  5  colors. 


OVIl  8  MILLION  IN  USIl 


BEST  FOR  EVERY  FOLDING-CHAIR  PURPOSE' 


cyfmettemSeaUng&n^any 


'  WORLD’S  LEADER  IN  PUBLIC  SEATING 
1776  BROADWAY,  NCW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 
16TH  AT  HAMILTON,  PMLADILRHIA  30,  PA. 
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Teaching  What  They  Need:  Dr. 
Wm.  Stone  of  Chelsea  reports  a  study 
ol  the  effect  of  health  instruction  when 
teaching  was  definitely  directed  toward 
the  improvement  of  health  practices  in 
the  home.  A  control  group  of  eighth 
graders  received  the  traditional  health 
instruction.  An  equivalent  experi¬ 
mental  group  received  instruction  based 
upon  the  results  of  a  questionnaire 
covering  health  practices  performed  in 
the  home.  A  jury  of  school  |diysicians 
examined  the  questionnaire  answers 
and  pointed  out  the  areas  where  de- 


Some  things  we  as  teachers 
might  do  as  a  result  of  the  facts 
gathered  by  survey  and  research 
in  other  schools. 


ficiencies  were  most  marked.  The  ex¬ 
perimental  group  improved  4.54  times 
as  much  as  the  control  group  in  the 
|)erformance  of  health  practices  in  the 
home. 

All  evidence  seems  to  show  that  chil¬ 
dren  who  know  the  how  and  why  of 
health  practices  frequently  fail  to  put 
their  knowledge  into  practice — unless  the 
teacher  makes  the  application  of  knowl¬ 
edge  one  of  her  vigorously  pursued  aims. 
In  your  class  is  the  health  instructiou 
keyed  to  the  textbook  or  to  the  needs 
of  your  pupils?  Do  yon  have  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  your  instruction  carries  over 
into  practice?  What  techniques  and 
practices  can  yon  use  to  assure  carry- 
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For  Americans  Libraries  and  Classrooms — lt*s  Compton* s 

In  its  1952  edition  Com|rton’s  continues  the  dynamic  growth  that  has  made  it  an 
indispensable  tool  in  the  classroom  as  well  as  in  the  school  library.  The  unique  Comp¬ 
ton  program  of  continuous  editorial  building  and  revision  is  still  the  secret  behind 
this  gron-th  and  acceptance.  Up  to  date  as  tomorrow’s  classroom  equipment,  the 
latest  Compton’s  is  ideally  designed  to  meet  current  curriculum  needs. 

NEW  FOR  '52 — Telerision,  Communication,  Tdejt^ne,  Food,  Milk,  Ballet,  Con~ 
servation.  Iron  and  Steel,  Automobile,  Egypt,  Austredia  are  some  of  the  469  new  and 
rerited  articles  in  thb  edition.  In  these,  as  in  all  Compton 
materials,  carefully  selected  teatbing  pictures  combine 
with  stimulating  text  to  present  the  full  factual  story  in 
a  way  that  meets  the  reference  needs  at  each  grade  level. 

Thousands  of  pupils  in  1952  will  turn  daily  to  their 
daasroom  Compton’s  to  find  the  answers  to  their  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  questions.  And,  as  always,  the  Fact-Index 
at  the  back  of  each  volume  will  serve  as  a  never-failing 
source  of  quids  reference. 


Tsuebtn:  Cnunat  Mrofua  vfpertunils.  Aid  gTSO  to  $1000  or  mare  to  sour  ineoms  Ikis  rummer, 
Vaeoliom  utute  pou  emru.  If  imUrestoi  write  Coajrfoa  Kaeo/ioa  Poeitiou  Dept.,  oddreee  below. 


1000  NORTH  DEARBORN  ST. 
CHICAGO  10,  ILLINOIS 


By  THOMAS  E.  ROBINSON 

Mercer  Coanty  Saperintendent 

over  values?  Do  yon  make  a  survey 
of  the  deficiencies  in  health  practices  of 
your  children  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  evaluate  your  success  in 
chaimed  practices  at  the  end  of  the 
year? 

Understanding  Pays  Dividends: 
The  Pitney-Bowes  manufacturing  plant 
in  Stamford,  G>nn.,  believes  that  em¬ 
ployees  who  imderstand  the  “why”  as 
well  as  the  “what”  of  their  jobs  pro¬ 
duce  better  at  lower  cost  The  com¬ 
pany  built  its  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  around  employee  understanding 
and  thereby  increased  productivity  by 
40  per  cent  The  history,  use,  quality, 
and  advantages  of  its  products  were 
stressed.  Gwts,  profits,  waste,  harm¬ 
ful  employee  practices,  organization, 
interdependence  of  personnel,  a  profit- 
sharing  plan,  capital  outlay,  and  divi¬ 
dends  are  carefully  explained,  throu^ 
films,  department  meetings,  quarteriy 
letters,  and  house  bulletin.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  employees  are  the  foremost 
boosters  of  their  company  and  its 
products,  and  their  enthusiasm  is  con¬ 
tagious. 

Do  yon  Lhink  your  classroom  pro¬ 
ductivity  would  increase  if  all  of  your 
students  knew  the  ‘Svhy’*  of  every  ex¬ 
ercise  and  assignment?  Will  joint 
teacher-pupil  planning,  through  enhane- 
ed  pupil  understanding  of  purposes,  help 
to  increase  achievement  in  your  class¬ 
room?  Do  yon  encourage  pupils  to  ask 
“Why?” — and  does  a  defensible  “why" 
always  govern  your  selection  of  pro¬ 
cedures? 

Do  yon  think  yon  yourself  could  woik 
better  and  more  wholeheartedly  if  you 
knew  more  about  the  policies,  philoso¬ 
phies,  and  objectives  of  your  school 
board  and  the  administration?  Or  about 
the  individual  costs  of  education,  the 
budgetary  allotments,  the  effect  of  small 
classes  on  costs,  the  bndetary  effects  of 
salary  increases,  and  the  per-pnpil  costs 
of  supplies  and  equipment. 

Work  Is  Teacher:  The  chances  are 
that  your  newspaper  boy  is  a  pretty 
bright  fellow.  At  least  that’s  the  im¬ 
pression  gleaned  from  a  survey  made 
by  the  New  York  State  Circulation 
Managers  Association.  The  scholastic 
achievement  of  4,716  newspaper  car- 
tiers  was  studied. 

The  results,  supplied  by  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  newsboys,  showed  that  4,108, 
or  87  per  cent,  were  scored  by  their 
teachers  as  average  or  above  average 
in  school  work. 

How  many  in  your  class  work  outside 
of  school  for  pay  in  regular  part-time 
jobs?  Have  you  ever  checked  to  see 
whether,  as  a  group,  they  ranked  better 
scholastically  than  their  unemployed 
classmates?  Do  yon  encourage  pupils 
to  work  after  school?  Why?  Do  you 
ever  bring  into  the  classroom  the  work 
experiences  and  problems  of  these  em> 
ployed  youth?  Do  yon  try  to  help  them 
to  succeed  in  their  ontsiae  jobs,  or  do 
yon  at  times  use  the  threat  of  detentieu, 
with  its  consequent  effect  upon  employ¬ 
ment,  as  a  motivating  force? 
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GKADE  1 


GRADE  3 


-i  GRADE  7 


GRADE  8 


GRADE  5 


GRADE  6 


PuJUiilted 

For  Grades  1  throng  8 

The  Row-Peterson  Arithmetic  Books 

Here,  at  last,  are  books  that — 

a  Develop  in  pupils  an  understanding  of  the  idea  of  number 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  understanding  and  use  of  number 
names  and  symbols. 

a  Provide  systematic  and  simplified  ways  of  interpret* 
ing,  analyzing,  comparing,  recording,  and  commnni* 
eating  number  ideas. 

a  Activate  the  pupil  to  think  out  every  step  of 
the  way  he  tal^  and  train  him  to  rely  on 
himself  for  the  answer. 

AUTHORS:  Harry  Grove  Wheat,  Professor  of 
Education,  Wost  Virginia  Vnivarsity;  Margaret 
Lerkie  ^lieat,  formerly  Elamentary  Supervisor, 

■  State  of  IV est  Virginia;  Geraldine  Kanffman, 
Aritkmatic  Supervisor,  East  Chicago,  Indiana: 
Harl  R.  Doaglaas,  Doan  of  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Colondo. 

For  complete  information,  write  to: 


And 

(VANsION^I^LIN-Oi  .  .V  « 


The  Importance  of  making  “what  you  have” 

LAST  LONGER 

singularly  applies  to  textbooks  in  these  days  of 

HIGHER  COSTS 
LARGER  ENROLLMENTS 
GREATLY  INCREASED  BUDGETS. 


When  you  consider  that 


HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 


Prolong  the  Life  of  the  Books  up  to  three  years  —  you  will 
realize  that  Holden  Covers  are  a  Necessity  —  if  you  are  to  get 
the  Maximum  Service  from  your  Textbooks. 

BE  THRIFTY  -  BUY  HOLDEN 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY  SPRiNRFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Eastern  Arts 
To  Meet  in  N.  J. 

The  40th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  The  Eastern  Arts  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  at  the 
Ambassador  hotel  in  Atlantic 
City,  April  16-19.  The  theme 
is  “T^e  Challenge  to  Art  Edu¬ 
cation  in  a  Scientific  Age."  A 
highlight  will  be  a  telecast 
of  an  art  program  by  the 
Philadelphia  Schools,  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  discussion  on  the 
techniques  used  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  such  a  pro¬ 
duction.  Workshops,  confer¬ 
ences,  films,  exhibits,  and 
demonstrations  of  techniques 
and  processes  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  with  new  media  and 
materials.  General  sessions 
will  feature  Dr.  Paul  B.  Sears 
of  Yale  University  on  “The 
Frontiers  of  Science,”  Na¬ 
thaniel  Cantor  on  “Art,  Sci¬ 
ence,  and  Human  Relations,” 
and  Dr.  E.  Thomas  Hopkins 
on  “The  Challenge  to  Art 
Education  in  a  Scientific 
Age.” 

Lentz  D.  Gold  of  Atlantic 
City,  and  Colvin  M.  Henry  of 
Kearny  are  active  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  meeting.  The  Boys 
Choir  of  Atlantic  City  will 
sing. 


Around  the  State 


William  Lewin  of  Newark 
is  general  editor  of  the  Photo¬ 
play  Studies  which  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Audio-Visual 
Guide.  He  prepared  the  spe¬ 
cial  studies  on  The  Red  Badge 
of  Courage  and  the  miniature 
still  story  on  Quo  Vadis. 

•  •  * 

J.  H.  Lipsy,  new  this  year 
as  principal  at  16th  Avenue 
School,  East  Paterson,  has 
brought  the  school  to  a  100 
per  cent  membership  in 
NJEA. 

•  •  • 

A  pair  of  ex-New  Jersey 
schoolmen  share  credit  for 
an  excellent  new  publication 
of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Titled  “Keystones  of 
Good  Staff  Relationships,”  the 
booklet  is  a  readable,  well-il¬ 
lustrated.  helpful  discussion 
of  how  a  school  faculty  can 
work  well  together.  Written 
by  Ellsworth  Tompkins,  it  is 
introduced  by  Galen  Jones. 


COUNTY  COOPERATION 

The  Sussex  County  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  and  the 
County’s  Federated  Boards 
are  cooperating  on  the  sal¬ 
ary  problem.  The  Board  or¬ 
ganization  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  the  salary 
policy  of  the  various  school 
districts.  The  teacher  organi¬ 
zation  helped  gather  infor¬ 
mation,  and  the  Board  com¬ 
mittee  is  now  gathering  data 
for  a  kit  which  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  every  board  in  the 
county. 


Schools  Problem  2 

Schools  and  their  problems 
rank  second  among  the  “im¬ 
mediate”  problems  of  New 
Jersey  legislators,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  public.  An 
opinion  survey  recently  re¬ 
ported  by  the  New  Jersey 
Poll  showed  that  the  people 
would  like  the  lawmakers  to 
solve  traffic  conditions, 
schools,  and  housing  in  that 
order. 


A  dozen  teachers  in  train¬ 
ing  from  foreign  lands  gath¬ 
ered  in  NJEA  Headquarters 
early  in  January  for  indoc¬ 
trination  before  they  scat¬ 
tered  to  various  schools  in 
the  State  for  practice  teach¬ 
ing.  The  group,  thirteen  in 
all.  came  to  New  Jersey  after 
preliminary  sessions  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  college  work  at 
the  Central  Michigan  College 
of  Education.  They  are  be¬ 
ing  a.ssigned  to  New  Jersey 
schools  until  February  8. 

The  group  shown  here  in¬ 
cludes: 

Seated  (left  to  right): 
Chas.  W.  Hamilton,  Execu¬ 
tive  Assistant  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner;  Miss  Maria  Pistoni, 


BROTHERHOOD  WEEK 

Brotherhood  Week  is  being 
observed  this  year  February 
17-24.  Dr.  Milton  S.  Eisen¬ 
hower,  President  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  is 
chairman  of  the  Schools  and 
Colleges  Committee.  Requests 
for  materials  can  be  address¬ 
ed  to  Dr.  Eisenhower  at  381 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16. 


FIELD  WORK  HANDBOOK 

An  interesting  “Handbook 
for  Educational  Field  Work¬ 
ers”  has  been  issued  by  NEA 
field  men.  Called  “It’s  a 
Great  Life,”  it  reviews  the 
qualifications  for  field  work 
for  education  associations,  the 
duties  involved,  and  the  do’s 
and  don’t’s  of  making  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  it. 


Monmouth  County  in  De¬ 
cember  issued  The  Monmouth 
Educator,  published  by  the 
Monmouth  County  Educa¬ 
tion  Association.  It  lists  of¬ 
ficers  and  committees  of  the 
Association  for  1951-52,  a 
message  from  County  Super¬ 
intendent  Joseph  C.  Clayton, 
and  material  on  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  legislation. 

’The  New  Brunswick  Teach¬ 
ers  (Hub  issued  its  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  Our  Schools  in  Ac¬ 
tion,  an  eight-page  offset 
bulletin  on  what  the  city’s 
schools  are  doing.  Millburn 
is  responsible  for  the  Milltea 
News,  now  in  its  fifth  volume, 
a  mimeographed  publication 
for  circulation  among  the 
Millburn  teachers. 


Italy;  Mrs.  Rufina  R.  Vicente, 
Philippines;  Mr.  Khawaja 
Said  Ahmad  Haroon,  Pakis¬ 
tan;  Mr.  James  Z.  Wilson, 
Liberia;  Mrs.  Doan-Quan- 
Tan,  Indo-China. 

Standing  (left  to  right): 
Thonias  J.  Durell,  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Elementary 
Education;  Miss  Mavis  R. 
Sansoni,  Ceylon;  Mr.  Daniel 
S.  Ratonel,  Philippines;  Mrs. 
Consuelo  de  Escorcia,  Hon¬ 
duras;  Miss  Lily  S.  Mayorga, 
Nicaragua;  Mr.  U.  Pan  Hla, 
Burma;  Miss  (Jarmela  Men¬ 
dez  Mier,  Panama;  Miss  Yo¬ 
landa  Cordero,  Mexico. 

Absent  when  photo  was 
taken:  Mr.  Pishnu  Jajvalya- 
prija,  Thailand. 


Northeast  States 
Classroom  Group 
Meeting  in  April 

The  twelfth  annual  North¬ 
eastern  Regional  Conference, 
sponsored  by  NEIA’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Classroom  Teachers, 
will  be  held  in  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York,  April  18- 
20,  1952. 

The  theme  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  “Organized  Ac¬ 
tion  -f-  Effective  Participa¬ 
tion  =  Ultimate  Achieve¬ 
ment." 

The  conference  will  open 
with  a  general  session  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  with  John  Sta- 
rie.  Special  NEA  Field  Rep¬ 
resentative  for  New  England, 
as  the  keynote  speaker,  and 
conclude  with  a  devotional 
service  and  organizational 
clinic  on  Sunday  moming, 
April  20,  The  banquet  on  Sat¬ 
urday  night  will  have  Dr, 
William  G.  (3arr  as  speaker. 
Included  on  Saturday’s  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  discussion 
groups  on  problems  far  local 
associations,  the  role  of  the 
department  of  classroom 
teachers  in  the  state  asso¬ 
ciation,  teacher  education  and 
certification,  public  relations, 
and  Unesco. 

For  reservations  write  to 
the  Rip  Van  Dam  Hotel  or 
the  New  Worden  Hotel.  These 
hotels  offer  special  rates 
which  include  five  meals  and 
two  nights’  lodging  for  $25, 
American  Plan. 


Break  Into  Print 


’The  McOraw  -  Hill  Book 
Company  took  over  as  of 
January  2  the  high  school 
textbook  list  of  Harper  and 
Brothers.  Harper’s  have  dis¬ 
continued  all  high  school  book 
operations.  The  additions  to 
McGraw-Hill’s  catalogue  in¬ 
cludes  some  80  texts. 

*  •  • 

Eleanor  C.  Delaney,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  School  19,  Elizabeth, 
is  the  author  of  “A  Learning 
Experience  for  the  Audience" 
in  the  December  issue  of  the 
National  Elementary  Princi¬ 
pal.  The  issue  was  devoted 
to  As.sembly  Programs. 

•  •  * 

The  Passaic  Citizen’s  Com¬ 
mission  was  used  as  a  case 
study  in  the  School  Execu¬ 
tive’s  January  issue  on  Citi¬ 
zen  Organizations  for  Better 
Schools. 

•  •  • 

The  Society  for  Visual  Edu¬ 
cation,  Inc.,  is  interested  in 
buying  2x2  color  slides  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Latin  America. 
Australia,  and  Africa  which 
will  become  a  part  of  their 
Educational  Film  Library. 


Overseas  Teachers  Practice  in  New  Jersey 
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The  Position  of  Superintendent 


By  HENRY  I.  WILLETT 

Richmond,  Virginia 

TO  STUDY  the  development  of  the 
American  school  superintendency  is 
to  consider  the  impact  of  social  and 
industrial  change  upon  the  way  the 
American  people  live,  think,  and  act. 
The  story  of  the  superintendency  is 
the  story  of  American  education  and 
its  progress  toward  a  more  complete 
reflection  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  the  people  for  themselves  and  for 
their  children.  The  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  School  Administrators’  1952 
Yearbook,  “The  American  School  Su¬ 
perintendency,”  points  out  these  rela¬ 
tionships  and  their  significance. 

The  superintendent  has  much  the 
same  duties  to  perform  in  both  rural 
and  metropolitan  communities.  Super¬ 
intendents  everywhere  give  time  to 
instructional  leadership,  general  plan¬ 
ning,  financial  administration,  school 
plant  management,  public  relations, 
and  administration  of  pupil  services. 
The  yearbook  findings,  with  responses 
from  rural  community  superintendents, 
county  superintendents,  and  city  su¬ 
perintendents,  show  that  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  much  alike.  Basically,  all 
are  concerned  with  assisting  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  their  communities  to  gain  the 
educational  advantages  of  good  teach¬ 
ers,  good  school  plants,  and  a  cur¬ 
riculum  that  meets  their  needs. 

Effectiveness  of  the  superintendent’s 
leadership  can  best  be  demonstrated 
by  his  ability  to  organize  a  team  with 
all  members  of  his  staff — principals, 
teachers,  custodians — performing  as 
players  rather  than  spectators.  Such 
leadership  does  more  than  give  the 
citizens  of  the  community  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  support  the  team.  It  en¬ 
courages  them  to  get  into  the  game. 

The  superintendent  who  serves  the 
rural  area  and  the  rural  schools  of 
a  county  is  the  newest  actor  to  emerge 
on  the  stage  of  the  school  superin- 
tendency.  The  flowering  of  his  job 
is  the  newest  product  of  America’s 
evolving  school  system.  The  reorgan- 


TASK  FOR  THE  BRAVE 
“.  .  .  this  task  should  call  and  hold 
the  wisest,  the  strongest,  the  bravest  and 
the  most  understanding  of  the  truly 
great  '.cen  and  women  our  civilisation 
produces.” 

From  the  1952  Yearbook. 


ized  school  district,  the  modem  heir 
to  all  that  was  good  in  the  last  gen¬ 
eration’s  school  consolidation  move¬ 
ment,  calls  for  a  new  type  of  leader¬ 
ship.  The  community  school  superin¬ 
tendent,  once  hamper^  by  the  shackles 
of  tradition,  gives  play  to  inventive¬ 
ness,  vision  and  social  engineering  of 
the  highest  type.  Emerging  with  the 
community  superintendent  is  the  figure 
of  the  modern  county  superintendent, 
whose  role  is  as  far  removed  from 
the  routine  clerical  tasks  of  a  century 
ago  as  today’s  America  is  from  the 
America  of  prairie  schooners  and  mut¬ 
ton  chop  whiskers. 

The  AASA  yearbook  is  detailed 
enough  to  supply  valuable  research 
data  for  the  student  of  school  admin¬ 
istration.  Previously  unpublished  data 
give  new  insights  into  the  functions 
of  rural  community  superintendents, 
county  superintendents,  and  city  su- 
jierintendents.  One  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  job  of  county  school  adminis¬ 
tration.  Another  chapter  deals  with 
the  organization  and  functions  of  state 
departments  of  education.  On  the  back¬ 
ground  of  this  factual  information,  the 
story  of  the  superintendency  is  so 
interwoven  with  the  development  of 
education  in  its  relationship  to  Ameri¬ 
can  life  that  both  teachers  and  lay 
citizens  will  find  among  its  pages  much 
that  should  interest  them.  In  fact, 
unless  teachers  and  citizens  generally 
understand  the  pressures  that  retard 
and  the  joys  that  motivate  good  lead¬ 
ership,  the  superintendency  can  never 
bear  the  full  fruits  of  its  potentialities. 

[American  Association  of  School  Admin¬ 
istrators.  The  American  School  Superintend¬ 
ency.  Thirtieth  Yearbook.  Washington,  D.  C: 
the  Association,  February,  1952.  656  pages 
including  Roster  of  Members.  $5.00.1 


SEE  ALL  OF  THE  WEST 

Transcontinental  Low  Cost  Credit  Tour 
June  28  to  August  26,  1952 

12,500  Miles— Best  Hotels— Luxury  Bus— 10  Gr.  or  Undergr.  Credits 

Moals  at  20  Famows  Flacas  —  All  far  $S9S 

an:  Denver,  Pikes  Peak,  Taoe,  Santa  Pe,  Pueblos,  Orand  Canyon.  Bryce.  Zion, 

Las  Vecaa,  Los  Anteles,  San  DIeco,  Santa  Barbara.  S^uola,  Tosaralte. 
Monterey,  San  Francisco,  Lake  Tahoe,  Reno,  Mt.  Hood,  Mt.  Rainier,  Grand 
Coulee,  Yellowstone,  Tetons,  Salt  Lake,  Black  Hills. 

Register  Now  —  Quota  Limited 

IDGAR  C.  BYI,  Stala  TosKhers  CoNaga,  Uppar  MaaHloir,  N.  J. 


Distributtd  by: 


Educators  like  our  School  Series 
Pencils  —  specially  constructed 
for  inexperienced  fingers,  each 
pencil  in  the  series  has  been 
developed  for  its  particular  job. 
All  are  nude  to  nwst  exacting 
standards: 

T  TRYREX . . .  lha  ravolwtianewy 
*  orthodigital  shopa,  dasignad 
to  fit  tha  normal  writing 
position  of  lha  fingars . . .  won't 
roll . . .  won't  turn  in  lha  hand 


^  All  loads  bonded  to  lha 
wood  lo  pravant  pencil  braokaga 

^  Loads  fine  ground,  compoct— 
wear  considarably  longer 
than  ordinary  Khool  pencils 

4  Stamped  with  a  harmless 
non-motallk  white  pigment 

S  Pointed  at  lha  factory, 
ready  to  use  the  instant  the 
box  is  opened. 

RICHARD  BEST  PENCIL  CO. 


J,  L  HAAAMm  CO. 

380  JellifF  Avenue 
NEWARK.  N.  J. 
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/inpOff Onf  New  Social  Studies  Texts 


Man's  Achievements  Through  the  Ages 

Habb*rton-Rolh 

A  World  History  with  emphasis  from 
1 500  to  the  present.  (1952  copyright) 


Living  In  The  Peoples'  World  , 

Roth-Hobbt-GrMnlM( 

A  Ninth  Grade  Social  Studies  Text  including  Global  Ge¬ 
ography,  Consumer  Economics  and  Vocational  Guidance. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Free  handling  allows  8|M>ntaneouH 
representation,  leads  to  greater  art 
appreciation,  increases  the  ability 
to  feel  and  express  ideas.  The 
cpiick  response  of  Artista  TA’ater 
(Colors  and  Artista  Tein|iera  en¬ 
courages  creative  work.  These 
Gold  Medal  products  are  available 
in  a  wide  color  range. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

41  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
Binncy  A  Smith  Co.  Rope,  in  Now  Jertoy 
are  R.  T.  Qemmoll,  Diet.  Mgr. 
and  J.  J.  Carte 


Youth  Fkos  Its  Problems 


Bosilng-Mortin 

A  High  School  Problems  Text  which  develops 
problem  solving  techniques  through  the  study 
of  ten  problem  areas. 


New  Jersey  Elementary  Principals 
To  Be  Hosts  At  Regional  Meeting 


Educators  from  six  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  taste  the 
hospitality  of  the  New  Jersey  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Principals’  Association  at 
the  second  annual  Middle  Atlantic  Re¬ 
gional  Conference  of  the  Department 
of  Elementary  School  Princip^  of  the 
NEA,  to  be  held  at  the  Ritz  Clarlton 
Hotel  in  Atlantic  City  this  March  20, 
21  and  22.  Discussion  at  the  confer¬ 
ence,  which  is  being  jointly  sponsored 
by  Ae  department  and  by  the  State 


elementary  school  principals’  associa¬ 
tions  of  Eielaware,  Maryland,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  center  on 
the  theme,  “More  Effective  Leadership 
in  the  Elementary  School.” 

Dr.  William  P.  Patterson,  Principal 
of  the  State  Street  School  in  Hacken¬ 
sack  and  Past  President  of  the  N.  J. 
E.  S.  P.  A.,  as  conference  chairman, 
has  worked  with  a  committee  of  officers 
of  the  several  state  associations  and 
the  department  in  planning  a  challeng¬ 
ing  program.  Among  die  outstanding 
educators  participating  will  be  Profes¬ 
sor  Herbert  B.  Bruner  of  the  School  of 
Education,  New  York  University.  Dr. 
Brimer,  who  was  co-founder  of  the 
Curriculum  Laboratory  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  and  its 
director  until  1943,  has  serv^  in  vari¬ 
ous  administrative,  supervisory  and 
professorial  capacities  for  the  past  35 
years.  He  will  act  as  summarizer  for 
the  conference  at  its  final  session  on 
Saturday  morning,  as  well  as  serving 
as  consultant  throughout  the  three 


Other  consultants  will  include  Dr. 


DR.  HERBERT  B.  BRUNER 

Don  S.  Patterson,  Chief  of  Elementary 
Schools,  Division  of  Instruction,  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  and  Dr.  Wil¬ 
lard  Elsbree,  Professor  of  Education  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  many  books  on  elementary 
education.  Dr.  Elsbree’s  latest  volume. 
Elementary  School  Administration  and 
Supervision,  which  appeared  in  1951, 
parallels  the  conference  directly. 

Following  a  registration  period 
starting  at  2:00  P.M.  on  March  20,  the 
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first  general  session,  Thursday  evening, 
will  be  devoted  to  “An  Action  Pro¬ 
gram  Towards  Professional  Stand¬ 
ards.”  Dr.  Paul  H.  Van  Ness,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  N.  J.  £.  S.  P.  A.  and  Qiair- 
man  of  the  D.  E.  S.  P.  Conunittee  on 
Professional  Standards,  wiU  present  the 
topic,  and  serve  as  coordinator  of  a 
discussion  between  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  presidents  of  the 
various  state  associations.  The  pur¬ 
pose  will  be  to  develop  plans  for  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  efforts  of  the  state 
and  national  associations  toward 
higher  stature  and  status  in  the  prin- 
cipalship. 

The  Secret  of 
Better  Spelling 

A  good  tpollor  it  a  porton  wMt  o  systom  of 
ikilb  ho  usos  to  attack  unfamiliar  words. 
GOALS  IN  SPBiING  sots  out  to  tooch  thoso 
skills  to  ovory  pupM.  Classroom  ox-  ^ 


porionco  provot  that  schools 


P^GOALS^ 
IN  SPELLING* 


New  Edition' 

B  Y 

LAMBADER, 

KOTTMEYER 

AND 


>V  I  C  K  E 


~  f  Fits  Iho  loxt  program  to  tho  mo- 
r  lurity  of  tho  cMId.  ~ 

t  FrovMososfanplOfOffoctivoorror  Induction  plan. 

t  Mdt  confidont  mostory  ovor  words— Ihoir 
prooundoMon,  thok  spoiling,  Ihoir  mooning  and 
Aolr  oso. 

t  b  Iho  most  comploto  program  of  bosk  and  sup- 
phmontofy  tooching  toob  ovoloblo  today. 

*Abo  SPaUNC  GOALS,  dWhboiwd 
Wrilo  for  Fkff  booUof,  Mvstrofod  to  color,  "Tho 
Socrol  of  SpoMng  Swccom" 

I.  R.  RUNKLE.  RipiMaMw  ' 

17  ManpiB  kn^  Uppe  UlMltWi,  N.  J. 

WEBSTER  PURllSHINO  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS  9  •  DALLAS  I  •  PASADENA  2 


Friday,  following  a  State  breakfast, 
the  day  will  be  devoted  to  group  dis¬ 
cussions  of  twenty  different  aspects  of 
improved  leadership  in  elementary  edu¬ 
cation.  A  corm  of  outstanding  prin¬ 
cipals  from  ^  states  involv^  will 
serve  as  leaders  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Sampson  Smith,  Somerset  County 
Superintendent,  in  the  examination  of 
su^  divergent  topics  as  “Selecting  and 
Utilizing  Materials  of  Instruction”  and 
“Meeting  the  Crisis  in  Elementary 
School  Leadership.” 

The  banquet  on  Friday  evening  will 
be  highlighted  by  a  talk  on  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  and  its  implications 
for  leaders  in  education.  A  nationally 
known  speaker  for  this  occasion,  whose 
name  will  be  announced  in  the  near 
future,  is  being  sought  by  Dr.  Robert 
Eaves,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
D.  E.  S.  P. 

Heeding  the  old  axiom  about  “all 
work  and  no  play,”  the  lighter  side  of 
the  conference  is  not  being  neglected. 
Miss  Mabel  Castle,  Vice  President  of 
the  N.  J.  E.  S.  P.  A.  and  Chairman  of 
Local  Arrangements,  has  promised  a 
gorgeous  spring  weekend,  such  as  only 
Atlantic  City  can  provide.  Entertain¬ 
ment  for  Friday  evening  is  being  ar¬ 
ranged  jointly  by  Dr.  Elaves  and  Edgar 
A.  Sweet,  Northeastern  Sales  Manager 
of  the  Schine  Hotels.  On  Saturday 
morning,  preceding  the  final  siunmary 
by  Dr.  Bruner,  Past  Presidents  of  the 
New  Jersey  Association  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Dr.  John  MiUigan,  Atlantic 
Qty  Superintendent  of  Schools,  will 
present  a  dramatization,  “The  Chang¬ 
ing  Role  of  the  Elementary  School 
Principal.” 

Advance  registration  for  the  confer¬ 
ence,  which  is  being  held  with  the  ac¬ 
tive  cooperation  of  the  N.  J.  El.  A.  and 
the  Department  of  Superintendence, 
may  be  made  through  Miss  Mabel 
Castle,  Principal,  Madison  Avenue 
School,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  The  regis¬ 
tration  fee  is  three  dollars. 


Dr.  John  W.  Davis,  president  of  the 
West  Virginia  State  College,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  Defense  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Winona  Montgomery,  teacher, 
Phoenix  public  schooU,  will  serve  as 
vice  chairman. 


Two  alone ...  a  perfect 

HONEYMOON 

ENJOY  tkw  pwrfwct  privacy  o(  a  cottage  all 
your  owii-*automatically  beataJ,  vitb  batk** 
at  a  (rianJIy  gue«t  kou»«  Jeep  in  wooJeJ  kill*. 
Open  all  year  (or  newl^eJa  only.  All  ratae 
incluJa  maalt  • .  •  kraaktaet  until  11:00.  Men¬ 
tion  iIaI.i  i(  you  wifk  our  kalplul  **Tkrea 
Honeymoon  Plant**  anJ  otker  (olJert. 
Tke  Farm  on  tke  Hill  Swiftwater  P.O.,  Pa. 


Offer  New  Workbooks 
For  "Starts  ia  Clossroom" 

Three  new  publications  have  been 

[irepared  by  the  National  School  Pub¬ 
ic  Relations  Association  for  use  with 
It  Starts  in  the  Classroom,  a  public  re¬ 
lations  handbook  for  classroom 
teachers: 

Study  Guide.  4-page  bulletin  in¬ 
cludes  33  discussion  topics.  25  copies 
for  $1. 

Dramatic  SkU.  A  dramatization  of 
public  relations  in  the  classroom.  Set 
of  ten  8-page  scripts,  25  cents. 

Timetable.  Su^estions  for  present¬ 
ing  a  public  relations  handl^k  to 
teacher  groups.  25  copies  for  $1. 


FOR  GRADES  3-6 


New  FIKST  EDITION  in  full  four- 
color  printing.  A  warm,  friendly, 
personal  approach  to  the  teaching 
of  the  four  basic  English  skills: 
Speaking,  Listening,  Reading,and 
Writing.  Write  for  information. 

rTHEtW.SINGERCO.JNC  ggffs 

\  249-2St  WIST  ERIE  IlVD.  \ 

I  SYRACUSE  2,  NEW  YORK  IBHS 

!  W«oM  mmI  mt*  fro*  loForwIUii  okoot  J 

■  TNt  IHIOTMO  mOUSM  SOHIS,  OSADSt  »«.  J 

S  NAMi _ • 

!  POSITION _ • 

■  SCHOOL _ ■ 

■  Annox*  I 

■  CITY  I 

■  STATl  ■  1.  —  1  .  ■  —  I 
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New  Jersey 
Educators 
Prefer 


these  educationally 
superior  teaching  films 


from  MEEK  CHILOKEN 


•  Teachers  in  this  state  appreciate 
the  higher  educational  standards 
of  EBFilms  —  the  teaching  films 
produced  hy  educators  for  educa¬ 
tors.  And  your  schools  find  that 
EBFilms  give  diem  greater  subject 
matter  correlation.  For  diis  largest 
of  all  film  libraries  offers  not  just 
a  single  film  on  a  subject,  but  a 
whole  series  of  films. 

★ 

See  These  Recently  Released  EBFilms 
e  Susan  I.  Anthony 


By  Dobothea  Pellett 
Director  Audio-Visual  Education 
Public  Schools,  Topeka,  Kansas 


(Films  are  16mm  sound,  black-and- 
white,  “classroom-tested,"  and  may  be 
secured  from  local  distributors.) 

Abraham  Lincoln  (18  min.  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  Films). 

To  you  he  may  not  “look  like”  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  you  may  object  that  the 
Gettysburg  address  was  not  penciled 
on  a  scrap  of  paper,  but  the  film  does 
follow  facts  culled  from  the  many  Lin¬ 
coln  myths.  From  the  log  cabin  birth¬ 
place  through  the  episodes  which 
shaped  Lincoln's  feelings  and  fortune, 
the  film  develops  the  story  of  a  man 
who  believed  that  democracy  is  a 
workable  form  of  government  and  gave 
his  life  to  prove  it  Attempting  a 
complete  biographical  sketch,  the  film 
selects  significant  scenes  which  influ¬ 
enced  and  illustrated  Lincoln's  strength 
of  character  and  clarity  of  thinking, 
his  rise  to  political  leadership,  and  his 
dedication  to  his  ideals.  C^e  of  the 
Great  Man  series,  planned  for  junior 
and  senior  high  school  use,  but  well 
worth  other  age  level  showings. 

Are  You  Ready  for  Service?  (Series  of 
14  films,  10  min.  each.  Coronet). 

Who  has  not  found  it  difficult  to 
answer  questions  realistically  put  by 
the  young  people  whose  lives  are  di¬ 
rectly  affected  by  looking  ahead  to 


military  training?  In  this  film  series 
the  best  thinking  of  qualified  youth 
leaders  is  offered.  The  14  films,  in 
four  groups,  are  planned  with  the 
advice  of  experts.  They  are  not 
films  for  recruiting,  nor  for  mili¬ 
tary  training.  They  do  focus  ideas 
on  citizens'  responsibilities.  They  do 
emphasize  staying  in  school  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  of  training  opportunities, 
being  a  good  civilian  citizen.  The 
general  orientation  (group  1)  first 
film.  What's  It  All  About,  presents 
the  background  of  international  facts 
which  threaten  the  “American  Way  of 
Life,”  contrasting  freedom  and  tyr¬ 
anny.  Your  Plans  (the  second),  em¬ 
phasizes  the  feeling  of  the  personal 
impact,  shows  how  considerate  plan¬ 
ning  may  include  learning  skills  useful 
to  both  military  service  and  one's  own 
idea  of  a  career,  planning  for  the 
values  one  can  count  on.  Service  and 
Citizenship  (the  third  10-min.  film) 
deals  with  the  boy  who  wants  to  quit 
school  to  enlist. 


Roseland  Raises 

Roseland  has  adopted  a  new  schedule, 
effective  next  Septemher.  The  ranges  are 
from  $2800  (BA.),  $2900  (M.A.)  and 
$3,000  (6-yr.),  to  $5400,  $5600,  and  $6,000. 
There  are  15  years  increments,  which  are 
$200  after  the  first  two  years.  There  is  a 
$200  across-the-hoard  adjustment,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  regular  increments.  Mrs.  Ann 
Graham  was  salary  chairman  for  the  Rose- 
land  Association. 

Counselors  &  Cook  Needed 

CAMP  RANGER 

WrUe  EDWARD  W.  FRANCE 

a.  O.  Box  *3  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

MOnHiair  3-«333 


•  Booker  T.  Washington 

•  Abraham  Lincoln 

•  InsuroiKO  Against  Fire  Losses 

•  Life  Along  the  Waterways 

Clark-^rewer 

•  World  Trade  for  Belter  Living 

★ 

TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Your  EBF  representatives  are 

R.  P.  KROGCEL 

17S  Fifth  Avenue,  at  2Srd  Street 

351  W.  41  »l  SIreol,  New  York,  New  York 

NEW  YORK  10,  NEW  YORK 

X)SEPH  NOVEllO 

839  Madison  Avenue,  ElizeboHi,  New  Jersey 

BEHER  POSITIONS  FOR  BETTER  TEACHERS 

E.  L.  GREGG  Other  Offices;  Chicago 

K.  RIDGWAY  GREGG  Spokone,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City 

The  Clabk-Brewer  Teachers  Agency 

175  Fifth  Avenue 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  registration  form  and  information  about  your  service. 

BRITANNICA 

Major  Field . .  . . . . 

Name 

FILMS 

Minor  Field . .  ... 

Wilmotto,  Illinois 

Degrees . . .  ...  . . 

Everett  Leaves 

(Continoed  from  Page  184) 
assistant  in  the  Fanwood-Scotch  Plains 
school  (fistrict  Mr.  Everett’s  home  is 
in  Scotch  Plains. 

The  position  which  Mr.  Everett 
leaves  will  not  be  long  vacant,  how¬ 
ever.  Lewis  R.  Ap{degate  has  in¬ 
formed  die  Association  that  he  is  ex¬ 
pecting  his  discharge  from  the  Navy 
very  soon,  and  expects  to  report  to 
NJEA  for  work  about  March  15.  Mr. 
Applegate,  a  lieutenant,  was  recalled 
to  active  duty  with  the  Navy  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1960,  shortly  after  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  NJEIA  as  field  representative. 

As  NJEA  field  representative  Mr. 
Everett  this  year  was  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  coordinating  the  campaign 
for  the  Teachers  College  Bond  Issue; 
he  has  han<9ed  numerous  salary  cases ; 
and  has  arranged  the  current  series 
of  “NJEA  Drive-In”  leadership  meet¬ 
ings  for  heads  of  local  associations. 


Four  Pension  Proposals 

(Continued  from  Page  184) 

actuary  of  the  Fund,  Paul  Loser,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Harold 
Bittel,  State  actuary,  Ernest  M.  Peffer 
of  the  Pension  Policy  Committee,  and 
James  McGrew  of  the  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  It  would  replace  the 
present  system  under  which  the  Trus¬ 
tees  are  required  by  law  to  certify 
annual  paymients  of  approximately 
$4,()()0,0(X)  against  this  deficiency, 
while  the  State  annually  appropriates 
only  $1,500,000.  Amounts  thus  cer¬ 
tified  but  unpaid  have  been  included 
in  successive  year’s  certifications  and 
have  been  responsible  for  big  in¬ 
creases  each  year  in  the  amounts 
certified. 

The  Delegate  Assembly  also  ap¬ 
proved  changes  in  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  to  amend  the  minimum  pension 
allowance  this  year.  It  appears  impos¬ 
sible  to  secure,  in  time  for  legislative 
action,  cost  figures  on  a  proposal  to 
permit  teachers  employed  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  before  1919  to  count  all  such 
service,  whether  credited  or  not,  to 
meet  the  20-year  requirement  for  a 
minimum  pension.  The  Association 
will  therefore  delay  action  on  this 
proposal  until  cost  figures  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  This  year  it  will  sponsor  an 
amendment  to  remove  the  July  1,  1951 
date  in  the  present  minimum  pension 
law  so  that  teachers  who  retire  after 
diat  date  will  be  eligible  for  the  $800 
minimum  pension. 


Department  Heads 

“The  New  Meaning  in  Present  Day 
Supervision”  is  the  theme  of  a  meeting 
which  the  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Department  Heads  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  will  hold  on  Saturday,  March  22 
in  the  Tudor  Room  of  the  Newark  State 
Teachers  College.  Paul  Loser,  Trenton 
superintendent,  will  speak  on  the  theme 


Discuss  Supervision 

of  the  conference;  Jerome  Salisbury  of 
Bloomfield  will  discuss  Supervision  as 
a  Service  Function;  Margaret  Bender 
of  Clifton  will  summarize  the  composite 
survey  made  in  1950;  and  Dr.  Ablett 
Flury  of  Trenton  will  summarize  the 
meeting.  A  business  meeting  will  con¬ 
sider  proposed  changes  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Association. 


When  teachers  tcant  better  positions 
When  schools  tcant  better  teachers  . 


V  5TA«y  ^TilHT  I  HOT! I 


Dr.  Charles  J.  Strahan,  Pres. 


G.  Edward  McComsey,  Mgr. 


Member  Sational  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18 

EttmMUbed  ISM 

Offers  discrimlnsUns  end  persons!  service  to  teschers  on  all  levels  for  positions  in 
public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges.  Early  registration  desirable. 
BKOINALO  L.  FEBNALD,  Freprleter  Telepheae  BRraat  S-SUS 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


M  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  Ftione:  Wisconsin  7-9M 

E.  R.  MULFOKU,  Prop. 

■rnndi  ORke;  ItM  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Okie 
Member  Netionml  Aeeocietion  of  Teoekere'  Agemeiee  A  Superior  Ageuey  for  Superior  People 

Ebtabllsbed  18M 


SR  Y  ANT  Teachers  Bureau 

■  711-713  WItlinrspnon  »«#.  W.D.Greul 

Member  —  N.  A.  T.  A.  PMItADElRHIA  7,  PA.  PHnnypacker  I 

CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
Quality  Positions  and  Teachers  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 

FROM  NEW  YORK-PHILADELPHIA  SU3URRAN  AREAS  TO  DISTANT  POINTS 


TEACHERS  NEEDED— Eleaientary — Seeendsry— Cellege.  We  have  officially  listed,  hundreds  of 
splendid  positions.  Why  not  Investigate  these  through  usf  Our  many  years  of  experience  In 
placing  teachers,  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  present  management,  gives  you  expert 
guidance  to  help  you  secure  that  next  position.  Write  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

EtUblished  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  72nd  Year 

MS  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  AlUNTOWN,  FENNA. 

Member  National  Associatiem  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

432-33  Witherspoon  Rldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Junipor  Sts. 

We  all  need  expert  professional  advice  at  times,  as  well  as  help  in  following  it. 

In  the  field  of  teacher-placement  we  can  give  it  and  often  help  achieve  its  goal. 

Kingsley  J  Personal  DUcHminating  Service  g-  g-  Maloney  i  Managers 

)  0-1746  K.  r,  Maloney,  jr. ) 


Turk  S,  N.  T.  (Broadway  A  ISUi  SL)  Telephone  ALgoagaIn  S-74gT 

B.  F.  MANNION  — M.  B.  G08MAN-MANNI0N,  Mgrs. 


Placing  Teachers  With  Success  in  New  Jersey  Since  1889 

Member  National  Association  of  T.eachers  Agencies 
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Editorial  Committee 

Evelyn  M.  Chestek  (D.A.),  Chairman 

Abington  Ave.  School,  Newark 
Helen  R.  Johnson  Public  School,  AUamuchy 

Robert  McNamara  Principal,  School  5,  Jersey  City 

Edward  Masker  Principal,  Consolidated  School,  Whitehouse 
Allan  Tomlinson 

Supervising  Principal,  Regional  H.  S.,  Penns  Grove 
Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 


A  MAJOR  TASK 

As  this  is  written  die  State  School  Aid  Commission  has 
not  reported ;  by  the  time  it  appears,  however,  the  Report 
should  be  public  property.  Already,  however,  there  are 
indications  that  the  Commission  will  seriously  recommend 
to  the  Legislature  and  peo^e  of  New  Jersey  a  tremendous 
increase  in  State  Aid.  Figures  like  $55,000,000  and 
$60,000,000  are  rumored. 

If  these  rumors  are  correct — and  we  hope  they  are — 
friends  of  public  education  must  realize  several  things: 

1.  The  Commission’s  recommendations  alone  will  not 
produce  any  major  help  for  the  schools.  Nothing  will 
happen  until  the  Legislature  takes  action,  both  on  the 
plan  itself  and  on  the  money  to  finance  it 

2.  Aid  of  such  magnitude  is  not  available  under  New 
Jersey’s  present  tax  structure.  This  program  involves 
major  tax  revision;  it  cannot  be  financed  either  by 
economies,  by  rate  increases  in  present  taxes,  or  by  one 
or  two  minor  new  taxes. 

3.  The  Legislators  will  not  vote  this  program  on  the 
strength  of  this  report  They  have  to  be  convinced  that 
the  people  want  this  program  and  will  support  major  new 
taxes  to  get  it  The  pattern  for  action  must  be 

REPORT  —  PEOPLE  —  LEGISLATURE 

These  general  truths  mean  that  the  friends  of  education 
face  a  greater  campaign  of  explanation,  piersuasion,  and 
urge  to  action  than  they  have  had  in  many  a  year.  It  must 
reach  into  every  community  and  every  home  in  our  State. 
It  will  involve  the  efforts  of  every  group  interested  in 
children,  in  education,  and  in  our  antiquat^  tax  structure. 
The  time  is  short  if  we  are  to  get  anything  done  this  year. 
Let’s  move  out  on  it — and  at  once. 


THE  TEACHER’S  PRAYER 

Great  Teacher  of  the  universe,  we  pray 
Grant  us  Thy  grace  and  light  to  see  the  way. 

Help  ns  to  see  it  and  pursue  it  now 
So  travehwise,  we  inay  teach  others  how. 

Help  ns  to  teach  each  craft  and  tool  and  skill 
As  instnunoits  of  Thy  eternal  will. 

Help  ns  to  teach  the  ritual  of  art 
So  reverence  may  sanctify  the  heart. 

Help  ns  to  teach  how  nn^ers  and  their  laws 
Reveal  Thy  wisdom  as  the  final  cause. 

Help  ns  to  teach  the  histo^  of  man 
With  hope  in  triumph  of  Thy  master  plan. 

Help  ns  to  teach  fraternity  and  good 
Within  the  sanction  of  Thy  Fatherhood. 

To  teach  the  unity  in  all  we  see 
By  teaching  the  community  in  Thee. 

We  ask  Thy  blessing  and  Thy  love  divine 
To  help  ns  teach;  and  be  the  glory  Thine. 

And  may  ours  be  the  satisfaction  won 
When  in  Thine  eyes  our  teaching  is  well  done. 

Leon  Hones. 
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Member  of 


THE  GOVERNORS  MESSAGE 

Governor  Driscoll’s  message  to  the  1952  Legislature 
emphasized  three  important  projects  affecting  schools. 
These  cover  State  Aid,  teacher-training,  and  a  new  home 
for  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  Governor  promised  a  special  message  when  the 
State  School  Aid  Commission  finally  reports  on  its  year¬ 
long  study  of  financial  needs.  “Meanwhile,”  he  said, 
“State  School  Aid  aj^rtioned  pursuant  to  the  Armstrong 
formula  should  be  stabilized.”  His  budget  message  carries 
out  this  recommendation  by  proposing  sufficient  addi¬ 
tional  aid  to  meet  rising  Pascoe  costs  and  to  maintain  the 
Armstrong  across-the-board  distribution  of  about  $10.00 
per  pupil. 

This  is  a  significant  break  in  the  so-called  “ceiling 
concept”  of  State  School  Aid.  For  several  years  the  State 
has  tried  to  hold  its  aid  to  $25,000,000,  regardless  of 
rising  costs  and  increasing  numbers  of  pupils.  To  meet 
equalization  payments  to  the  poorer  districts,  it  simply 
robbed  Armstrong  to  pay  Pascoe.  The  result  was  espe¬ 
cially  hard  on  the  cities  and  other  three-dollar  districts, 
who,  with  greater  needs,  received  less  aid  each  year. 
This  year’s  recommendation,  while  no  State  Aid  solution, 
at  least  recognizes  the  realities  of  a  bad  situation  and  keeps 
it  from  getting  worse.  The  Legislature  should  carry  out 
the  Governor’s  proposal. 

The  Governor  suggests  that  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
State  government  be  authorized  to  proceed  with  the  second 
phase  of  the  program  for  the  improvement  and  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  facilities  of  our  State  Teachers  Colleges. 
With  the  assurance  of  public  support  which  the  $15,- 
000,000  bond  issue  vote  gave,  the  State  Board  is  making 
studies  and  preparing  recommendations  for  the  teacher¬ 
training  program  in  our  State.  Out  of  these  will  grow, 
we  assume,  specific  proposals  for  building  projects  using 
the  bond  issue  money.  These  require  legislative  aj^roval 

It  is  worth  noting  that  delays  in  a  period  of  rising  costs 
have  eaten  up  much  of  the  $25,000,000  voted  a  few  years 
ago  for  institutions  and  agencies;  the  same  thing  should 
not  happen  to  the  colleges’  $15,000,000.  The  sooner  the 
State  Board  can  formulate  its  program,  get  legislative 
sanction,  and  start  building,  the  better. 

We  hardly  know  what  to  think  about  the  Governor’s 
proposal  to  move  the  State  Department  of  Eklucation  to 
the  Hill  wood  Lakes  campus  of  Trenton  State  Teachers 
College.  There  are  some  obvious  advantages  to  the  de¬ 
centralization  of  State  government,  and  there  is  appeal 
in  having  the  State  Department  on  a  college  campus  remote 
from  the  political  hurley-burley  of  West  State  Street  We 
usually  prefer  to  see  a  local  board  of  education  in  a 
school  building  rather  than  city  hall. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Trenton  STC  campus  is  not  too 
accessible  for  people  who  come  to  Trenton  by  train,  and 
it  would,  of  course,  be  relatively  remote  from  the  NJEA’s 
new  headquarters.  For  many  years  NJEA  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  have  been  within  easy  walking  distance,  and  many 
peojde  visit  both  when  they  come  to  Trenton.  There  is 
always  the  chance  that  the  Education  Department  being 
out  of  sight  of  the  Governor  and  Legislature,  might  be 
out  of  mind.  We  hope  that  action  on  the  transfer  will 
not  be  too  hasty, 


A  new  law  in  Illinois  protects  teachers  against  physical 
assault  by  angry  parents.  A  person  convicted  of  assault¬ 
ing  a  school  teacher  on  or  adjacent  to  the  school  grounds 
can  be  fined  from  $100  to  a  maximum  of  $1,000,  and 
sentenced  to  as  long  as  a  year  in  jail,  penalties  more 
severe  than  those  for  ordinary  assault. 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


They  put  the  “NEW”  in  nutrition  training 


A  beforr-and-aflFr  “auciudrama'*  showed  that  Miss  Patricia 
Skngness,  Second  Grade  Teacher  at  Roosevelt  School,  Fargo, 
North  Dakota,  had  successfully  improved  her  group’s  diet.  Her 
idea:  utilizing  a  Red  Cross  Gift  Box  activity  to  spark  pupils’ 
interest  in  eating  habits  of  children  around  the  world. 


To  encourage  better  eating  habits  at  Willow  Glen  Elementary 
School,  San  Jose,  California,  Primary  Supervisor  Miss  Mary  Moss 
designed  a  novel  portable  kitchen  for  classroom  participation  in 
the  preparation  of  balanced  lunches. 


By  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  parent  groups  in  her  nutrition 
program,  Fifth  Grade  Teacher,  Mrs.  Effie  W.  Underwood,  was 
able  to  form  a  School  Lunch  Committee,  which  substantially  im¬ 
proved  lunches  at  Madison  Elementary  School,  Madison,  Georgia. 


A  rat-feeding  project,  involving  all  grades  of  the  Laconia  School, 
Laconia,  Indiana,  was  introduce  by  Miss  Pat  Melton,  Home 
Economics  Teacher.  Results  were  carefully  documented  in  order 
to  dramatize  the  difference  between  good  and  poor  lunches. 

The  five  teachers  you  see  here  are  representative 
of  the  many  hundreds  of  educators  throughout  the 
country  who  have  added  “life”  and  ingenuity  to  the 
subject  of  nutrition.  Why  not  tell  us  your  nutrition- 
education  experiences  so  they  can  be  shared  by  your 
colleagues.  We  should  be  glad  to  send  you  the  same 
teaching  aids  on  community-school  programs  in  foods 
education  that  these  teachers  have  available  in  their 
classrooms.  Address:  Education  Section,  Department  of 
Public  Services,  General  Mills,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


A  successful  garden  and  canning  project  was  developed  by 
Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Payne,  Nutrition  Instructor  for  Carver  High 
&ho«l,  Navasota,  Texas.  Participation  among  the  children,  parents 
and  teachers  of  her  school  was  practically  one  hundred  percent! 
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How  Teachers  Benefit 


STUDENTS  ARE  MORE  RESPONSIVE 

When  school  lighting  is  planned,  students  learn  more 
readily  and  get  better  marks.  Fatigue,  nervousness  and 
irritability  are  reduced. 


TEACHERS’  WORK  LOAD  IS  LIGHTENED 

When  students  are  alert,  attentive  and  quick ’to  learn, 
it  is  easier  to  instrua  over  long  pteriods  without  strain 
or  fatigue. 


•  WORKING  ENVIRONMENT  IS  IMPROVED 

Cheerful  surroundings  and  improved  working  condi¬ 
tions  play  an  important  part  in  keeping  spirits  bright 
and  morale  high. 


PLANNED  LIGHTING  involves  more  than  simply  the 
proper  amount  of  illumination.  Contrast  ratios,  color 
harmony,  glare  reduaion  all  enter  into  it. 

A  Public  Service  representative  will  gladly  make  a 
lighting  recommendation  to  fit  your  needs.  Simply 
call  your  nearest  Public  Service  office. 


PVBLIC®^^CE 


